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after a painting by W. Kaye in the possession of the “Thames & Mersey.” 
Built at Glasgow in 1889, of 2,115 gross tons register and classed 100 A.1, 
from 1900 onwards she recorded some notable runs between Australia and 
this country for her Liverpool Owners. Broken up at Rotterdam in 1923, 
her picture was adopted as the Housemark of the Company in 1951. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A CENTURY AGO 

N the decade following the year 1850, Great Britain had been steadily advancing 

in commercial prosperity and scientific development; the Crimean War in 1854-6 
and the Indian Mutiny in the two following years did nothing to check this process. 
Among the famous people who died in this period were Peel, Wordsworth, the 
Duke of Wellington and Thomas Moore, and the loss occurred of two famous 
vessels—the troopship “‘ Birkenhead” and the Liverpool-bound steamer “ Royal 
Charter ” off the Anglesey coast during these years. The “ Great Eastern,” 18,915 
tons, was launched in 1858, the year in which the first message was telegraphed 
across the Atlantic. By 1860, Victoria had been Queen for twenty-three years, 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, the population of the United Kingdom was 


29,000,000 and income tax had just risen to sevenpence in the pound! 


Liverpool’s early development as a port was slow. In the seventeenth century 
she became a leading port for trade with America but it was only towards the end 
of the century that trade with Africa was opened up for her ships. In the eighteenth 
century Liverpool became the foremost British port in the African as well as the 
American trades, due in part to the Slave Trade. But the oceans of the East were 
still barred to her shipping by the East India Company’s monopoly which after 
years of agitation by the merchants of this country was finally removed, in 
progressive stages, by the repeal of the monopoly for trade with India in 1813 and 
for commerce with China and the Far East in 1833. Later, the Australian Gold 
Rush of 1851, and the initiative of EERE fast sailing. ships; Sens in Liver- 
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Liverpool was in the forefront 0 steam- -power “developfhent.: The establishment 

in 1830 of the first important steant vtailway ime ihe work —thg Tivetpool- Manchester 


Railway—initiated a series of fee in steam The Cunard ‘Steam*Ship Company 


pool’s golden age of the clipper. * 


started the first regular steam packet service in 1840 from Liverpool to America 
and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company launched the first steamer service on 
the West Coast of South America in the same year. Liverpool also pioneered 


some of the earliest steamship services to the Mediterranean, the West Indies, 


Africa and the East. 


Vessels of 50 tons and over, registered’at Liverpool by 1853, were: Sailing 
ships—1,786 totalling 704,342 tons ; Steamers—102 totalling 24,325 tons. 
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FORMATION 
MARINE INSURANCE IN LIVERPOOL BEFORE 1860 


There is some evidence that in the early days of the nineteenth century two 
marine insurance companies had existed in Liverpool, but these were short-lived 
and it was in 1860 that the first enduring marine insurance company in the country 
to operate outside London—the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company ” 


—commenced business. 


Up to the year 1859 the business of marine underwriting was carried on in 


London at Lloyd’s and by five companies. 


As early as 1750, there is evidence that marine insurance was transacted in 
Liverpool and in 1802 the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association was formed. An 
agreement dated 1810, preserved by that Association, bears fifty-one signatures 
and gives an idea of its membership. A considerable number of men were 
therefore engaged in marine underwriting in Liverpool early in the nineteenth 
century on modest lines as a private venture. Within the next forty years a number 
of these went into partnership or formed private companies for the purpose of 
carrying on their business. The Association’s “ Room” was fitted with boxes 
to which clients came to obtain cover and policies were completed and signed in 


the same manner as at Lloyd’s. 


Until 1860, marine insurance in Liverpool was carried on by (a) merchants 
who wrote modest sums as a subsidiary occupation to their main business activities ; 
(b) private individuals engaged in marine insurance as a full-time occupation—most 
of them writing for a syndicate of between twenty and thirty “‘ names” each of 
whom had delegated powers to cover up to a fixed maximum on a single risk, and 
(c) a number of private firms who combined the activities of Brokers and Under- 
writers, writing risks for their own account and also placing business for clients 
in the London Market. 


The records of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association for 1860 disclose that 
eleven syndicates composed of 192 underwriters were operating and that in addition 
there were 91 non-resident underwriters. A policy preserved by the Association, 
written in 1859 on a first-class risk, shows that the acceptances of individual names 
ranged from £100 - £150. It was evident that Liverpool, though one of the world’s 
greatest ports, had not a marine insurance market commensurate with its importance, 


as the greater proportion of its risks were placed in London. 
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Apart from private underwriters, the main firms transacting marine insurance 


in Liverpool at this time were :— 


Jones, Palmer & Co. Thos. Morris & Co. 
Rawson, Aikin & Co. Charles Langton & Co. 
Rathbone, Martin & Co. Sutton Bros. & Kirkby 
Woodfall, Willis & Co. (later John Sutton & Co.) 
Fell, Trueman & Co. Dale & Ryrie 

Price & Case Burn & Ainley 

Barry, Higham & Co. North Ewing & Co. 


Barr, Hope & Co. (later Hope Bros. Campbell, Cross & Co. 
& Barr, and Chas. Roberts & Co.) William Rotherham & Co. 


ORIGIN OF THE COMPANY 


In December 1859, a twelve-page pamphlet was circulated in Liverpool entitled 
“Reasons for establishing a Marine Insurance Company in Liverpool,” the work 
of John Towne Danson, a Liverpool barrister, whose interest in the public life of 
the town had led him to realise the need for a marine insurance company in 


Liverpool. 


The pamphlet claimed that Liverpool handled fifty per cent in value of Britain’s 
exports and, according to the official shipping figures for 1858/9, vessels totalling 
4,451,000 tons paid port dues at Liverpool, making it unquestionably the greatest 
port in the world. In contrast, the writer stressed that the local marine underwriting 
market was quite inadequate to handle more than a fraction of the total insurance 
which gravitated elsewhere. The principle of marine insurance was to transfer 
the risk of perils from commerce to underwriters—not to single individuals but 
spread over many—so that the liability, by division, ceased to be significant. The 
conclusion reached was that only in a Marine Insurance Company run on joint 
stock lines could this be done on the scale required. The author instanced that a 
subscribed capital of £500,000 in £20 shares would offer greater security to the 


assured than the same amount in the hands of individual underwriters. 


On the 7th December, 1859, a meeting was held at the office of a firm of 
Liverpool solicitors, Duncans, Squarey & Blackmore, to discuss the formation of 


a “Mersey Marine Insurance Company.” The facts in favour of establishing 
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such a Company were read out to the meeting and, as they followed closely the 
words of the pamphlet which had been circulated privately to those expected to 
be interested, it can be assumed that Danson had a hand in the drafting. After 
two more meetings within a few weeks, the decision to form a Company was taken 
and four separate visits were made to London by Mr. Danson, accompanied by 


different members of the Committee, to try and find a suitable Underwriter. 


It was essential to find a man of outstanding qualities for the new Liverpool 
Company since he would have to act on his own initiative. Several prominent 
and experienced Underwriters were approached but could not be persuaded to leave 
the London Market. It was this difficulty of securing a suitable Underwriter that 
prevented the Mersey Marine Insurance Company from starting operations in 
January or February, 1860. Only one leading Lloyd’s Underwriter, Jacob Reynolds, 
showed interest in the proposition, but the guaranteed salary of £4,000 per annum 
which he required was considered beyond the capacity of the ‘“‘ Mersey’ to pay 
in its early years. Matters were left in abeyance till March when Mr. C. S. Parker, 
one of the members of the committee, reported that he had heard of a projected 
company under discussion in London whose promoters were led by Mr. S. Sleigh. 
It was intended to form a Company called the “Thames & Mersey Maritime 
Insurance Company,” in conjunction with Messrs. Mondel, Harrison & Leech 


of Manchester, to underwrite in London and Manchester. 


On 20th March a deputation was empowered to meet Mr. Sleigh and ascertain 
his views on an amalgamation of the two projects, and on 26th March the deputation 
reported that they had discussed the proposal for amalgamation of the Mersey 
Marine Insurance Co., Liverpool, with the Thames & Mersey Maritime Insurance 
Co., London, with representatives of the London project and it had been agreed in 
principle to conclude an agreement on the basis of an amalgamation of the two 
projects. The suggested terms of the amalgamation were that there should be three 
autonomous Boards sited in London, Manchester and Liverpool with equal status 
and exclusive in their own locality ; the capital should be £2,000,000 in £20 shares ; 
each Board to appoint and control its own officers and, owing to the particular 
difficulties of the Liverpool Board, the local Directors should have liberty to pay 
as high a salary as necessary to secure a competent official. The General Board, 
consisting of the Directors from the three centres, was to meet two or three times 


yearly as required. ‘The amalgamation was agreed, and the prospectus was prepared 
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in the name of the ““ Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company ” of London, 
Liverpool and Manchester. This prospectus was printed and circulated to the 
public during the early days of May, 1860. The “ Thames & Mersey” was 
established with capital of £2,000,000 at the first meeting of the General Board 
on the 10th May, 1860, when the Secretary was instructed to advertise the 
Company publicly as the “‘ Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company ” in 
the newspapers of the 14th May, 1860, and it was decided to allocate the 100,000 
shares in the Company on the basis of 45,000 to London, 30,000 to Liverpool 
and 25,000 to Manchester. The “ Thames & Mersey” was registered officially 
on 23rd June, 1860. 


The local press gave the new Company an enthusiastic “ write-up”. The 
Liverpool Mercury for Wednesday, 16th May, printed :— 
“We understand that the applications already sent in for shares in the 
“Thames & Mersey’ Company represent more than three times the amount 
of the nominal capital. There can be little doubt that the Company will be a 


great success if it secures the services of efficient managers’’. 


Gore’s General Advertiser for Thursday, 24th May, 1860, stated :— 

“The prospectus of the Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company of 
London, Liverpool and Manchester, was issued on Saturday, the 12th inst. This 
undertaking is formed upon a larger scale than either of the three Marine Insurance 
Companies lately established,* the proposed capital being £2,000,000 in 100,000 
shares of £20 each, of which it is intended to call up £400,000 or £4 per share.+ 
Attention is directed to the fact that the field for marine insurance is extending 
at the estimated rate of at least fifteen millions sterling per annum. It is also 
particularly pointed out that there are no Marine Insurance Companies in 
Liverpool or Manchester. The lists for London, we understand, closed on the 
18th inst.; those for the provinces closed on the 19th inst. The shares have 


steadily advanced to 13/1% prem.; in London to 2 prem.” 


A glance at the first page of the Prospectus (see page 80) shows that, of 
the thirty-three original directors, twelve came from Liverpool, eleven from 
London and ten from Manchester. These formed the three separate Boards, 
each with a Chairman and autonomous in its own area. The first Chairmen of 
the ‘“‘ Thames & Mersey” were Charles Stewart Parker in Liverpool, William 
Dent in London, and James Dugdale in Manchester. As a result of the discretion 


granted to the Liverpool Board the services of Mr. Jacob Reynolds were secured 


* These were London Companies + In fact only £2 per share was called. 
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as Underwriter for the Company in Liverpool on his own terms, while Mr. Henry 
Burnand was appointed Underwriter in London at a salary of £5,000 per annum. 


The appointment of Underwriter in Manchester was secured by Mr. John Harling. 


The Deed of Settlement forming the Company was dated the 13th June, 1860, 
and the Company was registered with the Official Registrar on the 23rd June, 1860. 
It will be noted that the original allocation of shares gave a majority to the North 
of England and this trend continued through the years. Although the Annual 
General Meeting was held in London for fifty years, it became increasingly more 
difficult to obtain a quorum of shareholders and when the “ Liverpool & London 
& Globe” took over the Company’s shares in 1911 it was discovered that over 


ninety per cent of the shareholders resided in the North. 


The first time-risk accepted by the Company was written in London on the 
29th June, 1860—a line of £1,000 on the sailing ship “ Spray of the Ocean,” 
for twelve months at a rate of six-and-a-half guineas per cent placed by Alexander 
Howden & Sons, whose name still appears among the clients of the ‘“‘ Thames 
& Mersey” today. The first time-risk placed in Liverpool was by Charles Lomax 
on the 6th July—£200 on the hull of the ship “ Belle” at six guineas per cent. 
for twelve months. Manchester was then, as it is today, purely a cargo market, 
which the opening of the Manchester Ship Canal in 1894 was too late to change. 
It is interesting to speculate, however, whether things might have been different 


had the Ship Canal been cut fifty years earlier. 


Reinsurance was illegal in 1860 and, until the repeal in 1864 of the statute 
prohibiting this form of protection, underwriters were necessarily restrained in 
their acceptances. The ‘“ Thames & Mersey” was, however, in a favourable 
position since each underwriter could, and did, pass excess lines to his two 
colleagues in the Company’s other offices. Payments in the first month show 
subscriptions to Lloyd’s information services and to Lloyd’s Register and the 


purchase of maps for the information of the staff. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SHIPPING 
Both the Seal and the Housemark of the ““ Thames & Mersey” have changed 


several times during the past century, but one feature in the design of both has 
always been the central feature through the years—the full-rigged ship, which was 
the backbone of British shipping in the year of the foundation of the Company. 
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The ship “ Spray of the Ocean”—the first Time Risk accepted by the Thames & Mersey 


(By permission of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) 


The Government Return of Shipping Registered in the U.K., excluding River 
and Harbour vessels, in 1861—the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey’s” first full year of 


existence—shows :— Vessels Tonnage Crews 
Sailing ships oe ae ae 19,288 3,918,511 144,949 
Steamichsmere Heap a S80 997 441,184 27,008 


Liverpool in 1860 was the great port of Britain from the point of view of sailing 
vessels and the tall ships from Liverpool were to be found in ports all over the 
world. As steamships became more common they tended at first to be used on 
short voyages, chiefly because of the high proportion of cargo space needed for 
bunkers when used on longer voyages, but at this date they were outnumbered 
by twenty to one by sailing ships. It is an interesting fact that up to about 1830 


there was no great distinction in design between a warship and a merchantman. 
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Merchantmen were armed, though their guns were of lighter calibre than those 
of naval vessels and there was little to distinguish them in outward appearance. 
Both were constructed with a view to strength rather than speed and merchantmen 
were well able to protect themselves in foreign waters. Even the tea clippers of 
the ’sixties carried cannon, which they occasionally used when threatened by 
pirate junks in the China Seas. But experiments to produce a speedier and 
slimmer vessel more suited to commercial needs had progressed for with the 
“Blackwall Frigates” of the eighteen-thirties began the development of the fast 


merchant sailing ship. 


The advent of steam had two effects on the building of sailing vessels—firstly 
it acted as a stimulant to designers to produce faster vessels, a quality in which 
sail had all the advantages for many years to come; secondly, steam tugs could 
be used for entering and leaving harbours, enabling larger sailing ships to be 
constructed without regard for navigability in restricted waterways. John Laird 
of Birkenhead had built Britain’s first iron ship in 1829 and this metal’s employment 
ten years later for the hulls of large sailing ships permitted the construction of 
longer, narrower and speedier vessels without sacrificing seaworthiness. The 
repeal of the Navigation Act in 1849 put an end to the monopoly of British 
shipowners who had enjoyed until then the sole rights of carrying goods between 
Britain and most of the territories of her overseas Empire. This opened up 
shipping to foreign competition and produced an added incentive to both builders 
and owners to strive for the best. The result was the era of the Clipper ship— 
“ The Golden Age of Sail —which was at its height in 1860. 


THE CLIPPER SHIPS 
The clipper was a longer, narrower vessel than her predecessors, specially 


designed for speed, with taller masts and wider yards carrying heavier sail than 
the normal full-rigged ship. 
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A young man, the son of a confectioner in the town, was walking along the 
Liverpool Pier Head one day in 1850, indulging in his pastime of watching shipping. 
His attention was caught by the slender lines and tapering masts of a New 
Brunswick-built ship and he was so fascinated by its beauty that he sought out 
the Master and negotiated a price for her. Some difficulty arose in borrowing 
the money but the deal was finally completed and she sailed for Australia to make 
a handsome profit for her young owner on her first voyage and to prove herself 
capable of a speed which her first owners had never realised. The ship was the 
* Marco Polo,” 1,625 tons, and the young man was James Baines, who went 
from strength to strength purchasing other clippers to form his famous Black 
Ball Line. He became the leading figure in the Australian trade and the owner 
of all the fastest ships afloat. Two years later the “ Marco Polo,’ commanded 
by the famous Bully Forbes, completed the passage to Melbourne in 68 days— 
the fastest time put up by any vessel, sail or steam, at that date—beating the 


steamer “ Australia” carrying the mails by seven days. 


The hey-day of these vessels was from 1850 to 1875. The names of the 
Black Ball Clippers—‘‘ Schomberg,” ‘‘ James Baines,” ‘‘ Lightning,” “‘ Champion 
of the Seas ”—were a legend in their own day and have remained so ever since 
in the minds of all who admire the incomparable beauty of a great ship under sail. 


) 


For nearly a century the “ Lightning ” was credited with the fastest twenty-four 
hours run ever made under sail—463 miles on a voyage from Boston to Liverpool 
in 1854—but some years ago a copy of the “ Ship’s newspaper” published on 


> 


board ‘“‘ Champion of the Seas”? on a voyage from Liverpool to Melbourne was 
discovered giving the Longitude and Latitude of the ship’s position for the 24 
hours, 11!th/12th December, 1854, proving that she covered 465 miles in 
24 hours—a sailing feat never since equalled! Into this world of fast sailing 


> 


vessels at its very peak, the ““ Thames & Mersey” was born and on the leaves 
of the Company’s early Voyage Books, examples of which are illustrated on these 


pages, appear the names of Baines’s famous record-breakers. 


Nor was the Black Ball Line allowed to sail unchallenged. James Beazley’s 
Black Star Line sailed regularly from the Mersey to Australia with such ships as 
** Balmoral”? and “‘ Star of the East’; Magee & Levingstone ran the Liverpool 
Line with clippers like ‘ Salem,” “‘ British Trident”? and the great 3,500-ton 
“‘ Gypsie Bride,’ while Pilkington & Wilson, of Water Street, owned the White 
Star Packets which included ‘‘ Ben Nevis,” ‘“‘ Red Jacket,” ‘‘ Shalimar” and 
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others. The Black Ball and the White Star clippers shared the Royal Mail Contract, 
but it is noteworthy that while the latter guaranteed to make Melbourne in 68 days 
under penalty, Baines contracted to deliver the Australian mail in Melbourne in 


65 days. 


Though by 1860 London appears to have harboured a larger number of steamers 
than Liverpool, the majority of the bigger hulls were still sailing vessels and among 
them the famous China Clippers, built for the fast carrying of tea from Shanghai 
and other Chinese Ports to the London Tea Market, were perhaps the most 
picturesque. As a general rule somewhat smaller than the wool clippers, these 
speed-queens, from the late "forties to the early ’seventies, sped home in the annual 
tea race, each striving to be the first to reach home with the new season’s crop— 
“ Flying Cloud,” “ Leander,” ‘‘ Taeping,” ‘“‘ Norman Court,” “ Cutty Sark,” 


“* Thermopylae ’”’ and a host of others. 


Readers of Lubbock’s “‘ The Tea Clippers” will be interested to know that 
the ‘“‘ Norman Court,” said to be the most beautiful ship ever to sail from the 
Thames, was insured in part by the “Thames & Mersey” in London and appeared 
in the Hull Time Books for many years. The tallest-rigged of all tea clippers, she 
was perhaps the only one to ride out a China Seas typhoon with “ bare poles ” 
and still make a record passage home in 89 days. Lubbock’s account of her master 
and a coast pilot racing her through the narrow Bonham Pass, normally only used 
by steamers, to make a record passage to Foochow, is fascinating reading but it 
was fortunate for the peace of mind of the “ Thames & Mersey’ London 


Underwriter that he never knew what was happening to his “ risk’’. 


But in 1869 the opening of the Suez Canal (which could only be used by 
powered vessels), followed by the establishing of a string of bunkering ports from 
Gibraltar to Hong Kong, helped to make the journey to the Far East economically 
more feasible for steamers and was the death knell of the Tea Clippers. By the 
time the “‘ Hesperus” was launched in 1873 she was too late for the tea trade 


and was diverted to the carriage of Australian wool. 


STEAM SHIPS 


In 1812 the “ Comet,” Britain’s first steam passenger-vessel, started to run 
on the Clyde and on the 26th June, 1815, another Clyde-built paddle ship, the 


“Elizabeth,” became the first steamer to enter the Mersey and was used on the 
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Runcorn Ferry. One of the earliest steamers built on Merseyside was the ‘“‘ Duke 
of Wellington” in 1816 and employed on the Liverpool/Ellesmere Port ferry 
service for some years. 


At this time, and for many years afterwards, it was customary for some vessels 
built as sailing ships to be adapted later as steamships and vice versa. A survey of 
Underwriting in 1883 and 1884, written in Liverpool, mentions at that late date 
there were in existence about a dozen vessels over 2,000 tons originally built as 
steamers converted by their owners into sailing vessels. The identity of the first 
vessel equipped with a steam engine to make the Atlantic crossing will probably 
always be in dispute, since all the early steamships made part of their voyage under 
sail. She was probably some small vessel carrying no passengers and making use 


of her steam-power for a few hours only on the voyage. 


Several unproved claims have been made for the first crossing before 1819 
when the “‘ Savannah’ made a round trip with passengers from the United States 
to Europe and back. Like her successors for the next twenty years, she relied on 
sail whenever the wind was favourable and only used her engine for a relatively 
short period on the voyage. Indeed after this single trip, the “Savannah” was 
converted into a sailing vessel. Not till 1838 did the “ Sirius,” 703 tons, steam 
the whole Atlantic crossing from Cork to New York, averaging eight-and-a-half 
knots for the voyage. In 1845, the Admiralty arranged a test to decide the relative 
values of the paddle and the screw as methods of propulsion. Two ships—one 
with paddles, the other fitted with propeller—of equal tonnage and both with 200 
h.p. engines, were tied stern-to-stern by a hawser. At a signal both put their 
engines to full speed and the screw steamer “ Rattler’ towed the paddle-steamer 


** Alecto ” steadily astern at a speed of 24 knots. 


The ‘‘ Great Britain,’ 3,270 tons, the first screw steamer to cross the 
Atlantic, sailed from Liverpool to New York in fifteen days in 1845. She was 
later stranded on the Irish Coast for eleven months but was so stout a ship that 
she was safely refloated, repaired and used on the Australian run for a further 
twenty-seven years. When she was finally broken up, some of her timbers were 


used in the structure of the Liverpool Landing Stage. 


The “ Great Eastern,’ 18,915 tons, 680 feet long, was launched on the 
Thames in 1858 and was the largest merchant-ship built until well into the 


twentieth century. She made her first crossing of the Atlantic in 1860 from 
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leaving on her maiden 
voyage to New York 
in 1860. 


(By permission of 
The Illustrated 
London News) 


Southampton to New York and for several years was successfully employed as a 
cable-laying ship. She was frequently covered by the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey” in 
Liverpool both for cable-laying and while lying-up on various occasions in the 


Mersey, where she was finally broken up in 1888. 


The “ Great Eastern”? was designed to carry 3,600 passengers — roughly 
double that of the present ““ Queen Mary ’—and was so far in advance of current 
ideas that she was doomed from the start. There was no dry dock large enough 
to take her, no experienced navigators capable of handling a vessel of even half 
that size, and no machinery efficient enough to drive her, since the high-pressure 
boiler was not developed till 25/30 years later. Ignorance of principles of stowage 
and ballast in a vessel of this size, together with inadequate manning and having 
only fifteen per cent. of the power required, combined to prevent the “ Great 
Eastern”? being a commercial success, but in her prime she attained 15 knots 


and was one of the engineering triumphs of her age. 


Though 1860 was in the middle of the triumphant period of the great sailing 
ship, the North Atlantic trade had already been lost by sail. The steamers of the 
Cunard, McIver, Inman Lines and others were keeping to dependable schedules, 
which the sailing packets, though far faster under favourable conditions, could not 


guarantee. ‘The second-class single ticket to New York was £16 at this time: 
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Head Office of the Company 
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Cunard ran a paddle-steamer service with ‘“‘ Arabia,” “Persia” and others, 
while Inman adopted screw propulsion from the beginning with the “ City of 
Washington ” and other vessels designed to carry emigrants cheaply and larger 
cargoes than the faster paddle-vessels could lift. Charles McIver had a screw 


steamer service to the Mediterranean. 


The main Liverpool sailing-shipowners at this time were: Lamport & Holt, 
C. T. Bowring & Co., W. J. Henderson, T. & J. Brocklebank, James Baines, 
Bahr & Behrend, John Gladstone & Co., George Booker, W. R. Sandbach, Richard 
Yeoward, Joseph Heap & Sons, Thomas Harrison & Co., James Beazley, John 
Bibby & Sons. The Liverpool steamship owners at the same period were : 
British & North America Royal Mail Steampacket Co. (Saml. Cunard), James 
Moss, John Laird, W. J. Holt and J. Bibby. The beginning of the ocean steamer’s 
victory over sail was in 1865 when Alfred Holt started an economic steamer service 
to the Far East, but even after the opening of the Suez Canal certain Liverpool 
shipowners continued to build large sailing vessels for a full generation after this 
date. For example, Brocklebanks constructed the barques “ Scindia” and 
*“* Holkar,” two of the largest sailing ships of their age, as late as 1887 for use 
in their India service. Not until 1885 did the tonnage of British steamers exceed 


that of sailing vessels. 


The effects of bad weather 
were obviously much worse in 
the days when the majority of the 
World’s shipping relied on sail 
for motive-power and weather- 
forecasting was a blessing 
unknown. Some of the storms 
have their own special niche in 
history: the gale of the 25th/ 
26th October, 1859, when the 
Liverpool bound steamer ‘“‘Royal 
Charter” was wrecked on the 
Anglesey coast with a loss of 446 
lives; the storm of the 20th/ 
21st February, 1861, which 
destroyed part of the new Crystal 


Seal of the Company as modified in 1862 
to include ‘“‘Limited”’ in the title, 
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Palace and felled the spire of Chichester Cathedral; the gales of the 28th May 
and the 15th November of the same year which wrecked 143 and 50 vessels 
respectively in British waters; the violent storm of the 28th December, 1879, 
which destroyed the Tay Bridge; and the “ Six-day Hurricane” of October, 
1881, resulting in the sinking of 130 vessels around our shores, was only one of 


the five major storms of that year. 


PHESEARLYSYEARS 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE “THAMES & MERSEY” 


When the Company first advertised its existence, the addresses of its temporary 
offices were 1 Exchange Street West, Liverpool, and 2 Austin Friars, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., but almost immediately efforts were made to find 
accommodation in Liverpool and London more suitable for the needs of business. 
The “Thames & Mersey’s”’ operations in Manchester, being founded on the 
existing brokers’ office of Mondel, Harrison & Leech, were already provided with 
premises of the required type at 2 Bank Street, St. Ann’s Square. The London 
Office of the Company was finally established at 1 Royal Exchange, whilst the 
Liverpool Office found a permanent abode at Liverpool & London Chambers, 
Exchange, so throughout the whole century of its existence the Company has 
occupied the same building in this city. By December, 1860, after only six 
months’ existence, business had increased so rapidly in Liverpool that the 
“Thames & Mersey” had to augment its clerical staff and take over two more 
rooms in the building. This unforeseen success in Liverpool during the first few 
months did not of course pass unnoticed by other underwriters who were often 
critical of their new company competitor. The most eloquent testimony, however, 
is that over the ensuing years each underwriting firm in turn was formed into a 


new company or went out of existence. 


The appointment of Secretary to the Board in Liverpool was accepted by 
Mr. Danson at a salary of £500 per annum. At the Board’s request Mr. Danson 
took steps to advertise the Company widely and visited the main Scottish ports 
to make contacts. In the first year of the Company’s existence, Mr. Danson 
attended a meeting in Glasgow of Underwriters and Claims Representatives from 
several markets, including some foreign, with the object of coming to a common 
agreement with insurers in other countries on the establishing of international 
practice regarding the handling of General Average—the eventual outcome being 
the York-Antwerp Rules. 
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A glance at the Company’s Risk Books for 1860 discloses that in the first few 
weeks of underwriting the names of the assured included, among others, Messrs. 
Sandbach, Tinne & Co., Bahr & Behrend, Joseph Heap & Sons, T. & J. Harrison 
and J. Bibby & Sons, who have continued to pass business to the “ Thames & 
Mersey ” for a century and are still valued clients of the Company. At that time 
the “Thames & Mersey” followed the example of Lloyd’s in insisting on 
payment of premium before delivery of the policy, and, though originally policies 
were executed by signature, this was altered in 1863 to execution by the Company 
under Seal. There were no standard marine insurance clauses in those days but 
the Company’s early Hull Policies incorporated the following warranties, which 


appeared to have market usage when most of the world’s tonnage was under sail :— 


*“ Warranted not to sail to the Azores, not to sail to British America before 
the 3lst March or after the Ist August, or to leave British America after the 
lst October : not to sail to any port or place in the Baltic, Gulf of Bothnia, Finland 
or Riga after the 12th September or leave any such port or place after the Ist 
October: not to sail to the Black Sea, White Sea or Sea of Assof after the 
6th July or to leave such ports after the 1st October: not to sail from any port 
in the Spanish Main, the Bay of Honduras, Jamaica, Santo Domingo or the 
West India Islands or Colonies between Ist August and the 12th January.” 


Limits were left to the discretion of each local board in consultation with their 
own underwriter, with the proviso that they should “err on the side of caution.” 
After four months’ operations, the “Thames & Mersey” paid its first Total 
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The Company’s original 

office in Liverpool for the 
Sirst few weeks of business 
was at 1 Exchange Street 
West. 


(This drawing by W. Herdman 
1s now tn the possession of the 
City of Liverpool Public 
Libraries, by whose permission 
tt is reproduced.) 
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William Herdman’s 
drawing of 1 Dale Street, 
to which the “Thames and — 
~Mersey” moved its office _ 


‘in July, 1860. 
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(By permission of the City o, 
Liverpool Public Libraries) 


Loss in October, 1860, £4,000 on Cargo in the ship “ Elise’ sunk in collision 
off the Skerries : not till May, 1861, when the “ North Briton” stranded, was a 
considerable General Average payment made—in that case £2,801. 


The first year’s operations showed net premium £335,000, against Claims 
£211,000, and a dividend of five per cent. was paid. The Liverpool Office staff 
in 1860 comprised in addition to the Underwriter and the Secretary, six clerks 
and a messenger. By the end of the first year two additional clerks had to be 
engaged due to increasing business. The salaries of the clerical staff were paid 
quarterly and varied from £20 to £200 per annum according to age and experience. 


© 


Office hours were 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with discretion to allow “a slightly 
earlier departure on Saturdays if practical.” Not until 1866 did the Board decide 


to close the office at 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 


The first apprentice bound to the “ Thames & Mersey”? was Mr. Vale, son 
of a Birkenhead doctor, who committed himself on 3lst December, 1860, for a 
period of five years. The first employee of the Company to be granted a pension 
from the firm was the office-cleaner, a certain Mrs. Harris who had officiated 
from 1860 till her retirement in 1883. Apparently tempers were lost occasionally 
and there were lapses of manners, for in 1882 the Secretary was instructed to 


dismiss one of the clerical stafffor insubordination and violent language. 
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The march of progress is manifest in January, 1887, when the Board contracted 
with the Liverpool Electrical Supply Co. Ltd. for the lighting by twenty-two 


bulbs at a rate of 24/— per annum each. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 1861-65 

An important event for marine underwriters was the outbreak of the American 
Civil War in 1861, for Jefferson Davis, the Confederate President, immediately 
issued Letters of Marque to privateers and the Federal President Lincoln proclaimed 
a blockade of the Southern Ports. Her Majesty’s Government declared Britain’s 
neutrality in the conflict and at once commanded her subjects throughout the 
Empire to abstain from active participation in support of either side. The result 
of the first few months of the war was the transfer of a large number of American 
ships to the British flag, and the diversion of a considerable volume of marine 
insurance from the New York market to Liverpool and London. This had an 
inflationary effect on the British markets, causing a sudden rise both in the volume 
of risks and rates, while the loss of business crippled the American insurance market 


for a generation. 


In August 1861 an event occurred familiar to many students reading for the 
examinations of the Chartered Insurance Institute. The Federal General Butler 
captured the Confederate fort on Cape Hatteras, N.C., during which operation 
he had the lighthouse extinguished. In consequence, a ship ran ashore and was 
wrecked, resulting in a text-book case in which it was decided that the stranding 


was due to a marine and not a war peril. 


Meanwhile British yards were busy building ships for the Confederate cause, 
one of the most famous being the ‘“‘ Alabama ” built by John Laird at Birkenhead 
in 1862. A number were ordered by citizens of the Southern States as privateers ; 
others were placed by British speculators who intended to operate them as blockade- 


runners against the Federal naval ships strangling the Southern ports. 


The Company’s three Boards gave instructions to their officials to take all 
necessary steps to protect the interests of the “Thames & Mersey” in connection 
with the hazards of war, and the Manchester Board ruled that they would not 
grant cover on any blockade-running. The three Underwriters were asked to give 
mature consideration to the effects of the war on the Company’s business and keep 
the Directors advised of all developments. 
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By 1862, the effect of the Federal blockade was keenly felt in the Lancashire 
cotton towns, since cargoes of raw cotton could not get through, and thousands 
of unemployed mill-hands and their families faced starvation. A national relief 
fund was started to aid the sufferers to which the directors and officers of the 
Company contributed generously. This year it became possible, under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act, for insurance companies to limit their liability to the fully 
paid-up value of the share capital, and the Board took immediate opportunity to 
register the firm in accordance with this Act under the title of the ‘“‘ Thames & 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company Limited,” the certificate being dated 31st 
October, 1862. 


THE “WASHING WAVE” 

This vessel was on a voyage from Liverpool to Matamoros, part of her cargo 
being covered by the Manchester Office of the “‘ Thames & Mersey”? under two 
policies for a total of £4,350. Under the pretext that the ship was sailing under 
false papers for a Confederate port, she was seized on the high seas in November, 
1863, by a Federal warship. An American Prize Court ordered her release, but 
after an appeal she was further detained. Manchester Office paid a total loss to 
the cargo-owners and filed a claim with the British Government to recover the 
payment from the U.S. Treasury. Congress finally declared the capture illegal 
and in 1872 the American Government repaid the Company 29,380 dollars. 


THE MARINE COMPANIES OF LIVERPOOL 


Contemporary with the formation of the “ Thames & Mersey’ 


> 


in 1860 were 
two marine companies in London, the “‘ Universal” and the “ London and Pro- 
vincial,” closely followed in 1861 by the ‘“‘ Oriental Marine.” Encouraged by the 


bed 


success of the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey ”’ and by the gravitation of American marine 
risks to the British markets, six private underwriting firms in Liverpool were 


turned into marine companies in the years 1863 and 1864. 


These were :— 


1863 Rawson, Aikin & Co. and 


Charles Langton & Co. ee “Union Marine ” 
Dale & Ryrie si ws ues “ British & Foreign” 
Wm. Rotherham & Co. ... fos “Empire Marine ” 
Sutton Bros. & Kirkby... nee * Albion Marine ” 
1864 Price & Case ee ss ae ** Maritime ” 
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In 1876 Jones, Palmer & Co. became the Sea Insurance Co., and some years 
later, Barr, Hope & Co., with Charles Roberts, was formed into the marine 
branch of the “ Alliance”? Company in Liverpool. In the next twenty years 
the remaining private underwriters went out of business one by one, till Rathbone, 
Martin & Co. finally closed down in 1883 and transferred its portfolio and remaining 
staff to the “Union” Company. A single private syndicate of “names”, with Mr. 


J. T. Binning as underwriter, continued to write risks up to 1908. 


During 1863 and 1864 the London Market capacity was augmented by the 
formation of the “ Mercantile,” the “‘ Commercial Union,” “ English & Scottish,” 
“Tondon & Caledonian,” ‘Home & Colonial,” the “ Albert,’ and the 


“* National Provincial.” 


On the 8th May, 1863, the “ Thames & Mersey” approached the other 
newly-formed marine companies in Liverpool and proposed for their consideration 
the formation of a committee which should meet from time to time to discuss 
matters of common interest. The idea found general approval and the committee 


continued to operate for a period of six months. 


Not until October in that year did the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 
agree to consider the Marine Companies for membership. On the initiative of 
the “‘ Thames & Mersey,” as the oldest local company, a proposal was put to the 


ce 


Association “ offering to pay an annual subscription per Company, not to exceed 
£300 per annum, for a vote of 45 subscribers on Association proceedings and on 
the condition that all directors and three officials of the Company be admitted 
to all privileges of the Association.” This was finally agreed and the Companies 
became members of the Association with effect from the lst January, 1864. One 
year later the “‘ Thames & Mersey”? Underwriter, Jacob Reynolds, was elected 


Chairman of the Association. 


JACOB REYNOLDS—FIRST COMPANY UNDERWRITER IN 
LIVERPOOL 


Mr. Reynolds had already been an underwriter at Lloyd’s for many years 
before joining the “ Thames & Mersey,” and had earned an excellent reputation 
for himself in London as a man of outstanding judgment, which was the main 
reason for the Board’s decision to appoint him. He was described by a con- 
temporary as “bold, courageous and independent: a cool, imperturbable 
character, in speech short and brusque to a fault”. His independence occasionally 
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brought him in opposition to the Board but fortunately they recognised his worth 
and no permanent rift occurred. 


He was only six-and-a-half years in the Company’s service, but he gave it an 
excellent start which did much to enable the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey” to weather 
successfully the difficulties which brought about the failure of so many Marine 


Companies within the first few years of their existence. 


He was not physically strong and was ordered by his doctor to winter in the 
Mediterranean in 1865 and 1866. He finally tendered his resignation in December, 
1866, and the Board, in appreciation of his services, presented him with a gift of 
1,000 guineas. He subsequently lived in retirement at St. Leonards till, during 
the ’seventies, while on the promenade one day, he observed a lady in danger of 
drowning and rushed into the sea to effect a successful rescue. The result of his 


courageous act was an attack of pneumonia from which he eventually died. 


CASUALTIES 

An examination of the casualties during the first twenty years of the Company’s 
existence produces striking variations from those of today. The first noticeable 
fact is the large number of missing vessels which are finally assumed to have been 
lost with all hands from causes unknown. The absence of any means of com- 


municating with a ship once it had sailed meant that on longer voyages the fate 


Shipping the Atlantic Telegraph Cable 
on board the “Great Eastern.” 


( By permission of the Illustrated London News.) 


of vessels was unknown for up to four months from last leaving port. This was 
a feature of ocean voyages by sailing ship since, unlike early steamers, which had 
the greatest difficulty in crossing the Atlantic without making a call for bunkering, 
the full-rigged ships would go from the U.K. to Australia or New Zealand without 
once breaking their journey en route. This state of affairs was naturally reflected 
in the date of presentation of claims which, compared with modern times, appears 
to be excessively delayed. 

Against this may be set the rarity of collisions amongst sailing ships, since they 
did not keep to regular “lanes” like steamers but scattered themselves widely 
over the ocean to pick up what winds were available. The gradual increase in 
the numbers of steamers is reflected in the increase in strandings since steamers 
generally sailed nearer to the coast and were often driven ashore by bad weather, 
through breakdown of machinery or simply through poor visibility. On the 
contrary the sailing vessel stood well out from the coast and seemed to be less 


liable to strand except when actually running in for a port. 


For decades the Casualty Books disclose that the only claims paid by under- 
writers were total losses, general average and particular average damage due to 
seawater. More rarely a salvage loss is recorded and, at long intervals, a Sue and 
Labour claim. Today, when the bulk of claims presented relate to extraneous 
risks resulting from the acts and omissions of mankind, it is not properly appreciated 
that a hundred years ago insurers were only concerned with perils of the seas, 
for which the responsibility was unhesitatingly directed to its proper source by 


terming them “ Acts of God.” 


1864—AN EVENTFUL YEAR 

In 1864 the “‘ Great Eastern,” after several voyages to U.S.A. as a passenger 
vessel, left the Mersey for Sheerness to lay the second Transatlantic cable. This 
was the first of her many successful cable-laying voyages, on which the ‘‘ Thames 
& Mersey ” wrote lines regularly, either on the hull, or the cable, or sometimes 
on both. 


At the beginning of the year a small sailing vessel, the “ Lottie Sleigh,” lay 
at anchor in the Mersey ready to sail to West Africa with a general cargo, amongst 
which was over eleven tons of gunpowder in kegs. A paraffin lamp lighted by one 
of the crew was accidently knocked over setting fire to the ship. All efforts to 
extinguish the blaze were unavailing and she had to be abandoned by her crew. 


When the fire reached the powder she blew up with a tremendous report, doing 
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Explosion on board the barque ‘‘ Lottie Sleigh’’ in the Mersey, as seen from the Cheshire side 
(By permission of the Illustrated London News.) 


great damage to buildings on the shore, and, according to contemporary news 
reports, shattering thousands of panes of glass in Liverpool. It is interesting to 
recall that this explosion gave rise to a famous law case, Taunton v. Royal Insurance 
Company, in connection with the powers of Directors of Joint Stock Companies. 
Mr. Taunton, a shareholder of the Company, sought an injunction to restrain the 
directors from making ex gratia payments to the holders of fire policies for windows 
broken by the blast. Vice-Chancellor Wood in the Court of Chancery held that 
the directors of the ‘‘ Royal” were entitled to pay for such damage, although 
not covered by the policy, since such payments were considered to be in the 
general interest of the Company. The “ Lottie Sleigh’s” figurehead is now in 
the possession of the ‘ Royal.” 

On the 5th October, 1864, the Great Cyclone struck Calcutta, accompanied by 
a tidal wave which rushed up the Hooghly River in the form of a “ bore”? thirty 
feet high. The damage both ashore and afloat was catastrophic. Some 60,000 
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people lost their lives ; one steamer, ten ships and six tugs were never seen again 5 
12 steamers and over 150 ships were sunk, smashed in collisions or left ashore ; 
hundreds of native craft disappeared. This was probably the greatest single disaster 
which ever fell upon British shipping and underwriters : Liverpool as the centre 
of sailing ship operations received a crippling blow. Many shipowners went out 
of business ; a considerable number of private underwriters were bankrupt and, 
as a result of their losses, two marine companies in Liverpool—the “ Albion ” 
and the “Empire Marine ”’—together with the Mercantile Insurance Co. of 
London had to go into liquidation. Another London company, the “ Oriental,” 
was already in liquidation before the Calcutta Cyclone occurred, due to unsound 


underwriting. 


All the Liverpool marine companies sustained heavy losses, one having to pay 
out over £60,000 after only twenty months of existence—a sum equal to nearly 
one-third of its paid-up capital. The “‘ Thames & Mersey” came through the 
event well, losing less than £10,000. 


END OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

In spite of the heroic efforts of the Confederates, the North won the struggle 
in the United States in due course. The war officially ended in May, 1865, but 
in early November the Confederate privateer ‘“ Shenandoah,” Captain Waddell, 
sailed into the Mersey and surrendered to the British Government. He had been 


carrying on the war single-handed till August, unaware that hostilities had ceased. 


THE SECOND UNDERWRITER 

On the retirement of Mr. Reynolds in 1866, the Directors appointed the 
Secretary, Mr. Danson, to the position of Underwriter. John Towne Danson 
was born in Warwickshire and went to London as a young man, taking up 
journalism and finally becoming an assistant editor to Charles Dickens on the 
Daily News. Compelled by his health to give up an indoor life, he took up 
farming successfully for a number of years before being called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple and becoming a barrister in Liverpool. He was able, vigorous, 
clear-sighted and logical, with a vision that could see the need for marine insurance 
companies in Liverpool though not himself a practising merchant. Without previous 
knowledge of marine insurance and with only six years’ service as Secretary of the 
Company he was able to succeed the first Underwriter and prove that he had 
mastered yet another profession—a great feat, even taking into account the 
difference in the business of those days. 
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A letter, still in existence, addressed to his son when he was setting out in life 
on his own, might be compared to those of Lord Chesterfield, except that it 
discloses a higher moral character than his lordship possessed. Nevertheless, he 
showed the usual shortcomings of the Victorians—he was autocratic, domineering, 
obstinate, argumentative, dogmatic and critical of others—his most trying aspect 
to his contemporaries being a habit of criticising his brother-underwriters in print. 
An able member of the Statistical Society, one of his great gifts was the marshalling 
of figures and the deduction of traits and conclusions from them. A capable and 
lucid writer who never lost his liking for journalism, he wrote articles and pamphlets 
in profusion, not only on Insurance, but criticising the verdicts of the Law Courts, 
the integrity of shipowners, the incapacity of ships’ officers and crews, the existence 
of brokers and the sanctity of Lloyd’s. Frequently he had the annoying gift of 
being right, which did not endear him to his contemporaries—though there were 
occasions when he was very wrong, as when he forecast the early downfall of 
Lloyd’s. Nevertheless, his works focussed attention on abuses and in several 
instances ultimately led to reforms and alterations. Over a period of years he 
wrote a series of pamphlets reviewing underwriting results ; these gave in tabular 
form the figures of marine companies—at first only British but later expanded 
with Continental and American companies—and by logical steps producing 
conclusions regarding the conduct of underwriters and the evils which would 
result unless it changed. How his colleagues must have writhed each year 


when they read these publications! 


Danson was a tall man, invariably attired in a frock-coat. He reached the 
office every morning at ten o’clock and slammed the door hard to announce his 
arrival. He never sat down in his private room but had a special desk made to 
enable him to write standing. He rarely went out to lunch, preferring to eat fruit 
or other snacks brought from home. The chair in his office was for clients, who 
remained seated while he talked to them walking up and down a long strip of 
linoleum arranged to give him about twenty paces perambulation. He was 
intolerant of brokers and insisted on dealing with principals, retiring when the 


employment of brokers became general in Liverpool. 


Before retiring he had a house specially built for him at Grasmere, interfering 
with the architect’s plans considerably to arrange internal doors so that he could 
pace from room to room on wet days to keep up his daily mileage. During the 


building, it was discovered that the architect had forgotten the drains, which 
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subsequently had to be chiselled out of the rock on which the house was constructed, 
and Danson was so furious that he summoned the unfortunate man to the office 


to bully him unmercifully. 


CLOSE OF THE FIRST DECADE 


At the request of the Underwriter, Mr. Danson, the Liverpool Board during 
1868 and 1869 tried to obtain common cause with other Marine Companies, both 
in Liverpool and London for the introduction of a clause into the policy :— 

“that no act of this Company or of the Assured in saving or protecting the 


interest hereby insured shall operate as a waiver or acceptance of abandonment.” 


Finally at the end of six months, the London Board reported that they had 
been unable to obtain the agreement of the other London Companies to this clause, 
and for the time being the matter was held in abeyance. The “ Thames & Mersey ” 
adopted this wording but the clause did not come into market use till eight years 


later. 


At this period large shipments of specie from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent to the United States were a regular feature of underwriting and the 
Marine Market apparently had no difficulty in maintaining an agreed rate of five 
shillings per cent. for summer voyages and eight shillings and sixpence per cent. 


for shipments during the winter months. 


The Franco-Prussian War broke out in 1870 and Britain declared her neutrality 
immediately. Apart from the usual increase in war risk premium in Britain, 
credit on the Continent was weakened, and resulted in the transfer of a considerable 
volume of European insurance to this country. Many Continental firms transferred 
their capital and opened premises in England. This prosperity brought a natural 
result—foreign marine companies sought to follow trade and started to establish 
offices in this country, so that three years later Danson could write: ‘ There is, 
at this moment, scarcely a foreign company, known beyond the town of its birth, 


which has not an office, or an agent, in England.” 


On 9th November, 1868, the first Chairman of the Liverpool Board, Mr. 
Charles Stewart Parker, a partner in Sandbach Tinne & Co., died. The Board 
placed on record the Company’s indebtedness for the services he had given 


unreservedly as a Director of the “ Thames & Mersey ” since its inception. 
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His successor from this firm on the “ Thames & Mersey” Board was Mr. 
Sandbach Parker, who had obtained national fame as a mountaineer thirteen years 
before. In 1855, accompanied by two relatives, George and Alfred Parker, he 
made the first serious attempt to climb the Matterhorn by the great North Ridge, 
reaching a height of 11,000 feet before being compelled by bad weather to abandon 
the climb and return to Zermatt. The three Parkers made a second attempt from 
Zermatt the following year, gaining roughly the same altitude before being forced 
by the weather to give up. After this, no other attempt was made to conquer the 
peak from this side till Edward Whymper, favoured by good weather, finally 
succeeded in 1865, following the route blazed by Sandbach, George and Alfred 
Parker, ten years earlier. 


In 1869 the Underwriter in London, Henry Burnand, retired after having 
given the Company an excellent start in that market, and his successor, J. H. 
Lukis, who had been previously on the staff of the “British & Foreign,” 
occupied the chair till 1888—a period which included the early difficult years 


of the Suez route. 


The outstanding feature of the first ten years’ progress of the “ Thames & 
Mersey ” was the gradual increase in prestige and power of the Liverpool Board 
over those situated in London and Manchester. From inception numerically the 
strongest, the Liverpool directors enhanced their position by controlling the largest 
premium income of the three offices and producing in the first decade over three- 
fifths of the Company’s underwriting profit—£263,000 out of a total of £449,000. 


GROWTH AND SETBACKS 1870-1900 


On the 17th November, 1869, a long line of steamers moved slowly through 
the north entrance of the Suez Canal en route for the Red Sea—the new route 
to the East was open! In the same year the tea clipper “ Sir Lancelot” sailed 
from Foochow to London in 89 days—a record that was to stand for all time: 
though “ Cutty Sark,” launched in 1869, established a twenty-four hour record 
for tea clippers of 363 miles a few years later, she never equalled this passage 


record. 


The opening of bunker-ports along the new route brought into existence hundreds 
of hastily and cheaply-built steamers—the first tramp steamers—something new to 
underwriters. The Suez route produced a long run of serious casualties due to 


navigational errors in the canal, inferior vessels and inexperienced crews. The 
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The Procession of Ships in the Canal, 17th November, 1869. 
(By permission of The Illustrated London News) 


Opening of the Suez Canal: 


F.P.A. rate for this route rose from 10/—°% in 1870 to 30/—% in 1872. The published 
accounts of thirteen British marine companies during the years 1872-74 showed 
that over the three years the total claims exceeded the premiums by £483,000, 
and the “ Thames & Mersey,” with the highest income showed losses in two 
years out of the three. Mr. Danson was Chairman of the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association in 1870-71 and was alive to the difficulties, producing market statistics, 
analysing results of Courts of Enquiry and demanding better supervision of shipping 
and crews. Lloyd’s Reports for the three years disclose that there were 96 losses 
exceeding £10,000 which cost underwriters £7,200,000, of which the Suez route 
alone accounted for almost £3,000,000. 


It was in 1876 that Disraeli proclaimed the Sovereign “‘ Empress of India ” 
to signalise his success in purchasing the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal for 
£4,080,000—a good bargain since the Government received more than that sum 


in dues in the next six years. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

Apart from the five companies writing marine business prior to 1860, more 
than thirty companies came into existence in the twenty years following of 
which nearly two-thirds failed to survive a decade. The fate of some has already 
been noted in connection with the Calcutta Cyclone ; of the others, the following 


briefly summarises their careers :— 


Formed Liquidated Formed Liquidated 

“English & Scottish” 1863 1868 = Progress ae. ae OOS 1869 
BVICECATtIle:ureenner es. 1867 “Liverpool Marine” ... 1869 1871 
““London&Caledonian”’ 1864 1868 meUited LONts are eee. 1869 
eal New \iOekicetr. ase) 55 1866 ORNS” nea new “ adeal RWW) 1875 
“National Provincial” _,, 1867 YS RASA poe. ogg REA re 

ie \celcd ental eae meet S05 1866 “Imperial Marine” ... 1872 1881 
“Western” son oon IteKeXe 1867 el eiclen Cager-s.uameec ane tae Ss 1874 

= Hercules: sdee ote. ee 1868 Archangel a= (on -e Lolo 1879 
“*Monarch” eae SO 7 1870 


The survivors, apart from the “‘ Thames & Mersey,” were its contemporaries— 
the “‘ Ocean,” “‘ Universal”? and the “ London & Provincial”’—together with 
their immediate followers : ‘‘ Commercial Union,” “ Union Marine,” “ British 
& Foreign,” “ Maritime ” 
“Globe Marine ” (1870), “ Merchants’ Marine” (1871) and the “ Standard ” 


(1872). Twenty marine companies had been wound up in eighteen years, 


and “‘ Home & Colonial ”—and three later companies, 


representing losses to shareholders of hundreds of thousands of pounds. The 
twelve successful ones joined the five “old” companies to form the basis of 


the present marine company market. 


THE BOARD’S ENQUIRY OF 1877 

The General Board set up a committee in 1877 to investigate the decline in 
annual premium over ten years of approximately forty per cent. and the fall in 
volume of business transacted of twenty-two per cent. Detailed statistics were 
produced and the causes were discovered to be (a) a decline in the values of 
export goods, (b) increase in competition from more offices, (c) changes in habits 
of business including growth of “Cost, Insurance and Freight” purchases, and (d) 
the gradual return of American business displaced during the Civil War to its 


home market. It is strange, however, that the report produced made no reference 
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to the fact that all marine companies were facing difficulties and that the “ Thames 
& Mersey ” was still enjoying the largest “ slice of the cake” as the published 


premium figures for 1877 disclose :— 


“Oceall anne met ee LO; OUU ‘Maritime’ <... <2.) +e ae 0,000 
“Universal? 2... 2... 14,000 “Globe Marine” ... ... £72,000 
“London & Provincial’... £109,000 “*Merchants’ ”” ee) dees ee 12,000 
“Thames & Mersey” ... £310,000 “ Staridard (a). -2 naan 05000 
“Commercial Union” ... £214,000 “Timperial7)) aa ne pee 000 
“British & Foreign” ... £293,000 “Archangel. 0 eee 04,000 
“Union Marine” ... ... £149,000 Seal) eae eee LO LSUOU 

“Home & Colonial” ... £95,000 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 


In 1869, following a suggestion of the Manchester Board, it was agreed in 
principle to appoint “‘ Agencies for the Settlement of Claims Overseas.” An 
Extraordinary General Meeting was called on 11th August, 1870, to obtain the 
necessary powers and the first Settling Agents were appointed shortly afterwards 
at Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Yokohama, Melbourne and Sydney. 


These operations in the foreign field were, however, still limited to Claims 
Settling Agencies and it is evident that during the first seventeen years of the 
Company’s existence the concentration upon home business was thorough and 
fruitful since throughout that period the Company consistently showed a higher 
premium income than its fourteen competitors who cast their nets abroad. Apart 
from leading in volume of business, its first twenty-one underwriting years produced 
only three losing years, the profits over the whole period exceeded £734,000 and 
the shareholders received over a quarter of a million pounds in dividends—on 
paid-up capital of £200,000! 


In 1876, the Liverpool directors took the initiative in the establishment of 
Underwriting Agencies abroad by proposing the appointment of a representative 
in San Francisco. At the Annual Meeting in that year a resolution was carried 
to amend the Articles of Association of the Company to permit the issuing of 
policies overseas and in August, 1876, Messrs. Cross & Co. commenced operations 


in San Francisco as the first ““ Thames & Mersey ” underwriting agents abroad. 
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The early history of this office was chequered, for the Agency was held by three 
representatives within three years. The last of these, William Greer Harrison, 
proved an excellent choice and succeeded in building up in a few years a large 
and profitable portfolio. In one period of twelve months in the ’eighties, the 
“Thames & Mersey” insured every shipload of wheat sailing out of San 
Francisco without a single loss and the profit on this alone equalled the whole 
of the Company’s dividend that year! 


In 1879, the firms who held the Settling Agencies at Colombo and Bombay 
were given underwriting agencies, while a year later appointments were made at 
Melbourne, New York and Portland, Oregon. In 1881, the Company granted 
agencies in New Zealand, Singapore, Penang and Chicago, and in 1883 M. Georges 
Simons in Antwerp commenced a representation of the “ Thames & Mersey ” 
which has continued unbroken in his family through succeeding generations until 


the present day. 


A feature of the early period of underwriting agencies abroad was that each 
of the three offices in Liverpool, London and Manchester appointed and controlled 
representatives in those particular countries in which each was vitally interested— 
either from the viewpoint of imports or exports—for example, the Manchester 


Board was instrumental in securing agencies in India and the Far East. 


Between 1880 and 1900 the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey” no longer led the marine 
companies on premium income, although it was always among the leaders and 
was usually second in the order. It is arguable that if foreign markets had been 
entered earlier, a bigger volume of business might have been secured, but this is 
assuming that the same amount of British business would have been secured—a 
debatable point. By 1900, foreign business was certainly essential to a flourishing 
marine company but evidence suggests that forty years earlier such might not 


have been the case. 


Mr. J. T. Danson retired on Ist October, 1880, and declined a seat on the 
Board since he was leaving Merseyside. The Board appointed Mr. Samuel Cross 
as his successor. As the Liverpool Secretary, Mr. Macdonald, was made Under- 
writer’s Assistant, Mr. J. Kidman was chosen as Secretary in succession. Mr. Cross 
started his business career in Manchester, joined the “ Thames & Mersey” in 
Liverpool in 1860 as a policy clerk and attained the position of Underwriter in 


twenty years. He held the appointment for twenty-eight years—a record tenancy 
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for any office in the Company’s history—besides being the only officer of the 
“Thames & Mersey ” to be Chairman of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 
on two separate occasions, 1884 and 1897. He also served twice as Chairman of 
the Liverpool & Glasgow Salvage Association and of the Liverpool Committee of 
Lloyd’s Register, was a member of Joseph Chamberlain’s Royal Commission on 
Shipping and served as President of the Board of Trade’s “ Lifeline” Advisory 
Committee. When he commenced his business career the bulk of the world’s 
cargoes was carried by sailing vessels : before he retired in 1908 turbine steamers 


were crossing the Atlantic and the full-rigged ship was a rarity. 


In October, 1881, the Great Hurricane struck Britain, sinking about 130 


vessels round our coast and causing widespread damage on land. 


After a free trial of a ‘“‘new-fangled service”—the telephone—in 1883, the Board 
had a private line installed between Liverpool and Manchester Offices at an annual 
rent of £89, and in the following year, in common with other Liverpool Companies, 
the Board relaxed the rule of ‘no delivery of policy before payment of the 
consideration.” In 1885, the “Thames & Mersey” telegraphic address— 
RIVERS—was registered. 


In 1884, the Institute of London Underwriters was established and the records 
show that among the seven original subscribers at the formation on the 5th June 
of that year is the name of John Henry Lukis, London Underwriter of the 
“Thames & Mersey.” 


THE “INCHMAREE” CASE 

On 2nd March, 1884, a steamer of 1,945 tons lay at anchor off Diamond Island, 
South Burmah, and, in order to fill the main boilers, a donkey-engine and pump 
were put into operation. By an omission of the donkeyman, or by the failure of the 
control lever—it was never truly established which—the valve to the boilers 
remained closed when the pumping commenced, resulting in back-pressure in the 


pipe which forced water into the air-chamber of the pump, splitting it. 


The steamer was the “ Inchmaree ” owned by Hamilton, Fraser & Co., who 
had taken out a hull and machinery policy for £11,000 with several underwriters, 
the leaders being the “ Thames & Mersey” with a line of £2,500. 


During the three following years the case was taken through the Courts to the 


House of Lords to decide whether a policy of marine insurance covered a casualty 
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of this nature, the main questions being concerned with the scope of the phrases 
“perils of the seas” and “all other perils.” Their lordships held that no peril 
of the sea was involved since the same casualty would have occurred on land under 


such circumstances and no claim could lie against the underwriters by reason of 


ce ” 


the words 


all other perils,” since for centuries the limitation ‘“ of a like kind 


to those specially enumerated ” had been admitted. 


Marine Underwriters have always been mindful of their obligation to provide 
protection, so, when their lordships had held that negligence of the crew was not 
a peril covered by the existing marine policy, insurers gave thought to the inclusion 
of a form of wording which would give cover to the assured for such accidents. 
The result of their deliberations was the “ Inchmaree”’ Clause. Later experience 
has added many other additional types of casualty to the original wording, but the 
clause still perpetuates the name of a steamer which had a very minor accident 
seventy-six years ago—for the cost of replacing the damaged air-chamber was 
only £76 10s. 


THE CLOSE OF THE CENTURY 


The last thirty years of the nineteenth century were characterised by two 
things—a general tendency towards shrinkage in marine premiums and a number 
of very bad years from the viewpoint of claims. The first was doubtless attributable 
in the main to the increase in the number of steamers, for the high rates charged 
when most of the world’s cargo was carried under sail were not justified in the 
case of steamers. The bad market losses of the ’seventies were due in no small 
part to the Suez route and the new tramp steamers, while in the next decade, 
1882, 1885 and 1886 were bad years for the majority of underwriters in the British 
markets. The ‘“‘ Thames & Mersey ” came out of the period well, for only four 
underwriting years out of the thirty years failed to show a surplus. With a general 
rise in premium incomes which started in the late ’eighties, the Company, together 
with its main contender for the lead in premiums—the “ British & Foreign,” 
accounted for 25°% of the total premium written at this period by the sixteen 
British marine companies which published accounts. On the 31st December, 
1897, the Stock Exchange prices showed the total value of the Company’s shares 
as £1,256,250. Its Reserve Fund was £425,000; and in both these respects it 


was well ahead of any of its competitors. 
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In 1884 for the first time, the ten largest marine casualties were all steamers, 
and the Board of Trade figures for 1885 disclosed that the steamer tonnage 
registered in U.K. ports had exceeded that of sailing ships, though on numbers 


of hulls the latter were still twice as numerous. 


In 1884, too, the Company’s Deed of Settlement was amended and Articles of 
Association were incorporated with it, while at the Annual Meeting in 1888 it 
was decided to reduce the number of directors to ten in Liverpool, eight in 


London and six in Manchester. 


The last decade of the nineteenth century was more than the end of a hundred 
years, more than the curtain of the Victorian Age: it was the finish of an era. 
The world was changing rapidly, and in terms of movement it had grown much 
smaller. A man could speak on the telephone to Paris, send a telegram to Bombay 
and travel from Britain to U.S.A. in a little over five days. In the last year of the 
century a wireless message was sent from England to France; the accent was now 
on speed in everything : virtually only the two polar icecaps remained unexplored. 
It had been predominantly Britain’s century: during it her forces had fought on 
all six continents and the end of it virtually saw the last addition to the Empire 


in process of acquisition in South Africa. 


In 1890, a great fire in Liverpool caused damage estimated at £300,000 and 
three years later the Liverpool Overhead Railway was opened. The Queen 
bestowed the title of “ Lord Mayor” on the City’s chief magistrate in 1893— 
Robert Durning Holt being the first holder—and the “‘ Campania” captured the 
Atlantic record with 5 days 17 hours 12 minutes. 


The opening of the Manchester Ship Canal, in 1894, was viewed with some 
misgivings in the Port of Liverpool, particularly when returns disclosed that the 
number of vessels docking at Liverpool showed a decline in the immediate 


following period though the figures of vessels entering and leaving the Mersey 
showed an increase. 


The turn of the century saw the electric car replacing the “ horse-trams ” in 


Liverpool streets and the citizens began to experience the forerunners of the 
modern “ traffic-jams.”’ 


The Company was expanding its foreign agency business during this period 
particularly in Europe, and for a time its New York business gave rise to anxiety 
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owing to heavy losses. In 1898, Mr. H. K. Fowler was sent from Liverpool to 
take charge of the office in New York and in the following year the Board was 
approached by the “ British & Foreign” with a proposal to pool all the agencies 
of the two companies in the United States and share the business. After an 
exchange of statistics and information, however, no agreement was reached. The 
beginning of a movement towards amalgamation and the grouping of companies, 
which was to become more noticeable in the next decade, started in 1891, when 
the “ British & Foreign” acquired the shares of the Universal Marine Insurance 
Co. Ltd. The following year The Marine Insurance Company purchased the 
“Northern Marine,’ a Dundee firm, and, one year later, the “‘ Union Marine ” 


absorbed another Liverpool company, the “ International Marine.” 


The death of Mr. Danson occurred in January, 1898, in the thirty-eighth year 
of the Company, to which he had been in every sense the Father. For the last 
eighteen years of his life he had continued to contribute to the Press and to 
publish articles on Law, Social Questions, Marine Insurance, Education, and a 
host of other subjects, in his forceful, logical and lucid style—analysing, criticising 
and correcting. He left a son who inherited some of his father’s gifts and who 
was to become in later years one of the greatest average adjusters of all times— 


Sir Francis Danson. 


In 1899, the Board set up a Committee of Investigation, for the second time 
in the Company’s existence, to enquire into the reasons for the lack of progress ; 
they were not satisfied with the progress of the Company because over a period 
of fifteen years the annual premium income had shown only a small increase. 
The findings were in the main satisfactory when comparisons were made with 
other companies but the expense ratio of many foreign agencies was found to be 
heavy, hull risks other than liners were unsatisfactory and too much reinsurance 


had been placed on profitable business. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
The years between the opening of the century and the outbreak of the Great 
War were remarkable not so much for new inventions in technical sciences as for 
the development of those already in existence. Men began to think and plan on 
a bigger scale; the standard of living was rising fast, particularly in Europe and 
North America, bringing an increased demand for more raw materials and more 


manufactured goods. 
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So, larger and faster ships were designed and with the development of comfort 
on board came something quite new—people began to travel for pleasure. Accounts 
of long sea voyages undertaken about 1850 show that travel had made little progress 
in comfort up to then since John de Bremble, the Canterbury monk, on a journey 
to Rome in 1188 wrote: ‘‘ Lord, restore me to my brethren that I may tell them 


|? 
. 


that they come not into this place of torment 


New experiments in building cargo tonnage, starting at the end of the previous 
century, produced the turret-ship, the trunk-ship, the corrugated-ship and others. 
One of the latter was the Isherwood System, first used in 1908, which was 
later successfully adopted for tanker-construction. The steam turbine, first used 
in 1901, was developed sufficiently to be used in 1906 in the Cunarder “ Lusitania.” 
This steamer, with her sister-ship “‘ Mauretania,’ between 1907 and 1909 
successively set up new Atlantic records, the latter steadily improving her times 
so that she still held the Blue Riband for the eastbound passage as late as 1924/29 
against vessels built twenty years after she was launched. British shipyards 
launched a record of 886 vessels in 1906, and in 1911 produced the 45,324-tons 
White Star Liner ‘“‘ Olympic,” which was to remain the largest British-built ship 
till the launch of the “ Queen Mary” in 1934. 


Two new features were introduced into Marine Insurance in the early years 
of the century—The Marine Insurance Act, 1906, which became operative on Ist 
January, 1907, and the growth of co-operation among underwriters. The latter 
was mainly attributable to the Institute of London Underwriters, founded in 1884, 
the effect of whose work was not fully apparent for the first twenty years. Though 
the standardisation of clauses was a progressive step, its influence, exerted towards 
solidarity of approach to problems affecting underwriters, transcended all its other 
achievements. Among its successes is the Joint Hull Understandings, which in 
spite of difficulties and periods of disregard, has endured since 1909 and still 


renders invaluable services to marine insurance. 


The Joint Hull Committee consists of an equal number of Lloyd’s and Company 
Underwriters. It deals with all matters concerning hull insurance and in the 
war years was responsible for various agreements in connection with the rating 


of Hull time risks. 


Mr. Fowler, the Company’s New York Manager, was replaced temporarily by 
one of the Liverpool Staff, T. H. Harper, while he came home to report to the 
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Board in 1900 on the position of the American Agencies. Two years later Mr. 
Harper was appointed Sub-Underwriter in Liverpool. In 1900, a certain Miss 
Margaret Isaac became the first lady to join the staff of the ‘“‘ Thames & Mersey,” 
and so successful was the innovation that two years later the Board authorised the 


Secretary to engage a second lady-typist. 


The Secretary in Liverpool, Mr. Kidman, and the Underwriter in Manchester, 
Mr. Blakely, both retired in 1905, the Directors appointing George Ernest 
Martindale, previously the Accountant, as Secretary in Liverpool, while J. H. 
Thompson, formerly Manchester Secretary, became Underwriter in Manchester. 
He was succeeded as Secretary to the Manchester Board by Douglas Caine, 


previously on the “ British & Foreign”? staff. 


William Greer Harrison, after 27 years as senior official of the Company on 
the Pacific Coast of North America, retired in 1906, being succeeded in San 
Francisco by Louis Rosenthal who was destined to represent the “‘ Thames & 
Mersey ” there for 34 years. His name lives on today, for the representation on 
the Pacific Coast of the United States bears the title of “‘ The Louis Rosenthal 
Agency.” 


In 1901, Queen Victoria died and was succeeded by King Edward VII. The 
war in South Africa ended in the following year—a curious contest which produced 
far more casualties from sickness than from fighting. Liverpool University separated 
from the Victoria University of the North in 1903 and the Mersey Railway became 
electrically operated, while in the succeeding year the King laid the foundation 


stone of Liverpool Cathedral. 


By 1905, it was possible to send a radio message to a ship at sea, and four years 
afterwards a flying machine flew across the Mersey and back, shortly before Bleriot 
flew the English Channel. It is doubtful whether any contemporary underwriter 
visualised that in thirty years’ time insurers would be covering cargoes by air. 
Peary reached the North Pole in 1909 and two years later both Amundsen and 


Scott conquered the South Pole from different directions. 


The value of radio to shipping was brought to public notice by the Press 
reports of the collision in January, 1909, between the White Star liner “ Republic” 
and the “ Florida,” describing how the wireless-operator on the sinking 
“Republic” remained at his post sending out messages, while the water lapped 


ed 


into his cabin, and guided to the locality the “‘ Baltic”? steaming to the rescue. 
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Difficulties of various kinds arose in New York in the early years of the century, 
particularly with the operation of the Market Grain Pool. A feature of marine 
insurance in America at this time appears to have been shortage of trained staff 


which apparently handicapped all companies. 


Up to 1905, each of the three “ Thames & Mersey”? Boards made use of a 
company seal and, after submitting the matter to Counsel’s opinion, it was decided 
to withdraw two seals from use. Consequently, from Ist June, 1905, the Company’s 
policies no longer bore an impression of the seal, but were executed by signature 
alone. Two years later, steps were taken by the Board to give the “ Thames & 
Mersey ” the wider powers enjoyed by several of its competitors. This was 
achieved by substituting for the Deed of Settlement of 1860 a Memorandum of 
Association with altered objects, together with new Articles of Association. These 
were approved on the 15th January, 1908, giving the Company powers to transact 
insurance on risks by land or sea, moving or static, to cover fire risks in transit or 
otherwise together with liabilities in connection with marine risks, to reinsure and 
accept reinsurance, to negotiate advances, etc., on properties, to enter partnerships 
and acquire shares in business of the type it is authorised to transact, and certain 


similar powers. 


The general experience in the marine markets was good in the first years of 
the century but, by reason of the favourable outturn, insurers were pressed to 
reduce rates, which in many cases were cut to an uneconomic level. This led to 
a drop in market income in succeeding years, which—with war losses during the 
Russo-Japanese War and bad experience over several years on Great Lakes steamers 
and other American Hulls, together with a fresh wave of foreign companies entering 
the London market—resulted in a series of poor years for underwriters. Fortunately 
the Liverpool and Manchester Markets showed better results and usually offset a 
long run of losing years in London. But the lean years continued and a Committee 
of Enquiry set up by the Board in 1909 concluded that difficulties encountered by 
the Company were common to all British underwriters. During the Enquiry, 
however, a bombshell was dropped by a Liverpool member of the Committee 
who suggested the abolition of three separate boards, which was regarded as rank 


heresy by the London and Manchester representatives. 


THE PERIOD OF ABSORPTION 
In 1905, the “ Alliance Marine” was united to the “ Alliance Assurance ” 


which had formed it originally in 1824 and the event received only a passing 
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comment. But the acquisition of the shares of the “ Standard Marine” by the 
“London & Lancashire” in 1907 startled the marine insurance market— a fire 
insurance company entering marine underwriting! In the following year the 
“Ocean Marine” was taken over by the “ North British & Mercantile,” and it 
became evident that this was no isolated venture but the shape of things to come. 
A few months afterwards the “ Royal” acquired the “ British & Foreign,” while 
in 1911 the “Union Marine” was taken over by the “Phoenix” and “The 
Liverpool & London & Globe”’ bought out the shareholders of the ‘‘ Thames 
& Mersey.” 


One by one the other marine companies were steadily acquired by larger non- 
marine companies in succeeding years. Two other marine companies, the “ Sea 
Insurance ” and the “‘ Economic,” on the other hand commenced writing Fire and 
Accident insurance. With these two exceptions, in exactly a quarter of a century, 


practically every marine company had been absorbed by a composite office. 


The acquisition of the Company by The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Co. Ltd. followed an agreement entered into with the Directors of the “ Thames 
& Mersey ” acting on behalf of the shareholders on the 13th November, 1911, 
whereby the consideration for the purchase of the “‘ Thames & Mersey” shares 
was fixed at £900,000, each ‘‘Thames & Mersey” shareholder being offered, for 
each 5 shares, the equivalent of £45 in “L.& L.& G.” shares and a new 4% 
Debenture Stock issued by that Company for the purpose. 


During the period from incorporation to the date of acquisition by The 
Liverpool & London & Globe, shareholders had received dividends each year, 
resulting in 1911 in total payments having been made for the 51 year period of 
£2,270,000. 


A single board of sixteen directors under the Chairmanship of Mr. Charles 
Sumner Hoare, was set up in Liverpool as the Company’s Board and the offices 
in London and Manchester were declared to be branches. The organisations of 
the “L. & L. & G.” in several centres abroad became available to the “ Thames 
& Mersey,” which took over the underwriting control of the newly-formed Marine 


Department of the ‘“‘ Globe.” 


At the end of the following year, Mr. Cross resigned his position and accepted 
a seat on the Board, the Directors appointing the Sub-Underwriter, Mr. Harper, 


to succeed him. 
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Thomas Harwood Harper, the fourth Underwriter of the Company in Liverpool, 
joined the staff as an apprentice and spent fifty years in the service of the “ Thames 
& Mersey.”” He was Chairman of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 1917-18, 
Chairman of the Liverpool & Glasgow Salvage Association 1923-24 and of the 
Liverpool Committee of Lloyd’s Register in 1926, besides serving on several 


Government Commissions. 


The Company’s office in London had been moved in 1905 from the Royal 
Exchange to 1 Old Broad Street and, after a short stay, was transferred in 1911 
to 80 Cornhill. During this period the appointment of London Underwriter was 
held by three men, H. Finch resigning in 1907 and his successor, C. F. Jervis, 
being succeeded in 1911 by E. S. Gedge. The Secretary in London, H. Buckland, 
also retired in 1911 due to ill-health and was succeeded by J. D. Ledsham, while 
a year later A. Coughtrie succeeded J. H. Thompson as Manchester Underwriter. 


H.M. King George V came to the throne in 1910, and the new reign ushered 
in a period of comparative prosperity for underwriters, with a steady volume of 
annual premium and an improvement in claims experience. The “ Thames & 


> 


Mersey ” was involved in a big cotton fire on shore at Houston which took some 
years to settle finally owing to difficulty in establishing the actual value at risk. 


IRAMES,, © Titanic,” White Star Line (By permission of Nautical Photo Agency, Beccles.) 
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The success of the Cunard Company’s two large liners encouraged the White 
Star Line to order two giants, half as big again as the “‘ Mauretania.” The first 
to be completed, the ‘“‘ Titanic,” 46,329 tons, left Southampton in April, 1912, 
and, after touching at Queenstown, set off on her maiden voyage with 1,500 
passengers and nearly 900 crew. At 11.40 p.m. on 14th April she struck an iceberg 
at full speed, ripping her shell-plating along one side and sinking two-and-a-half 
hours later with a loss of 1,503 lives. The new code signal, S.O.S., was first used 


ce 


on this occasion and brought the “ Carpathia’ by next morning to save over 700 
lives. With a hull valuation of about £1,000,000 and cargo of approximately 
£800,000, this was the greatest single marine casualty experienced by underwriters 
up to that date. Because of the wild rumours circulating after this loss, the Directors 
decided to advise the Press that the extent of the Company’s interest was only 
£4,000 on Hull and £3,200 on Cargo, and that this figure was reduced by re- 


insurance to a nett loss of £5,200. 
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A heavy storm on the Great Lakes in November, 1913, led to the sinking of 
16 vessels and stranding of many more, the “‘ Thames & Mersey ”’ being involved 
in four of the total losses, while in May, 1914, the Canadian Pacific liner “‘ Empress 
of Ireland ” sank after a collision in the St. Lawrence River during fog. In spite 
of these casualties the Company succeeded in showing a handsome underwriting 
surplus in both these years. On 28th June, 1914, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria was assassinated at Sarajevo by a Serb, and Austria, refusing mediation, 
declared war. One by one the major European countries were drawn into the 


conflict. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

As a state of war had existed on the Continent during the month of July, there 
had been a sudden increase in demand for War Risk insurance. ‘The rates rose 
steadily and quotations of ten guineas per cent., and even twenty guineas per cent., 


were obtained for the more hazardous risks offered on the London Market. 


On the 4th August, 1914, Britain declared war, and the following day the 
Government War Risk Scheme, which had been prepared beforehand, came into 
operation, taking over this section of insurance. The Scheme, which was under- 
taken at very moderate rates, applied only to British-owned shipping and cargo. 
Hulls and cargoes under foreign flags continued to be covered for war risks on the 
open market. The steadiness and control shown by British Underwriters once 
the country was committed to war impressed world commerce and in spite of early 
casualties, the war rates found a reasonable and commensurate level, attracting a 
considerable volume of foreign business to British Underwriters. The Government 
Scheme, which originally was almost certainly under-rated, had a somewhat 


chequered course but finally made a handsome profit, to the surprise of everyone. 


One world event which took place in August, 1914, passed practically unnoticed 
in a Europe far too busy with war; the first ocean steamer passed through the 
Panama Canal, completed at last, after an intermittent construction period of 


thirty-five years. 


The “ Thames & Mersey,” like other companies, suffered considerable staff 
difficulties caused by the call of territorials to the colours and later by the institution 
of conscription. Of the staff, forty-six served in the armed forces and seven made 
the supreme sacrifice—five from Head Office and one each from London and 
Manchester Offices. 
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Never had the demand for insurance protection been so great. The combination 
of rising values and war risks premium on foreign business brought big increases 
in premium income and this encouraged underwriters to adopt an expansive 
attitude, granting cover in respect of risks that bore no relation to the perils of 
navigation. Marine policies were issued covering extraneous risks—theft, non- 
delivery, hook and oil damage, freshwater, sweat and contact with other cargo- 
risks occasioned by the negligence of Man, not Acts of God! As a result of shipping 
losses due to enemy action, tonnage values rose and a variety of vessels were hastily 
constructed—not only of steel, but of wood and also of concrete—which in course 


of time proved poor underwriting propositions. 


On 7th May, 1915, the Cunard liner “‘ Lusitania,” 31,550 tons, one of the 
largest vessels afloat, homeward bound from New York with a total complement 
of 1,906 passengers and crew, was torpedoed without warning by a German U-boat 
off the Head of Kinsale, Co. Cork. Struck by two torpedoes, she sank in twenty 
minutes with a loss of 1,198 lives, including 124 citizens of the United States. 
This loss, being due to a war peril, did not affect underwriters, but it was a 


severe blow to the funds of the War Risks Scheme. 


In 1916, the Board decided to close down the Company’s Office in London 
and transfer existing business to a London Agency taken over by Messrs. Sedgwick 
Collins & Co. Ltd. The “ Thames & Mersey” wrote foreign war risks very 
selectively and this cautious approach produced a gradual but steady rise in 
premiums while the claims total remained practically constant, with the result 
that the “‘ Thames & Mersey” attained its highest surplus in a single year in 
1917, £181,000. 


The elasticity of the market in dealing with new problems was demonstrated 
by the Missing Ships Agreement providing a system of arbitration in cases of 
doubt whether a vessel had been lost by marine or war perils. Shipbuilding was 
at peak production and it is noteworthy that, although over 8,000,000 tons of 
British shipping was lost during the war, the full total was replaced by 1923. A 
revival in the construction of sailing vessels occurred and in 1919 British yards 
launched 71 of these, the largest sailing vessel built in the war years being 
3,845 tons. 


Underwriters’ problems were many and included, apart from the difficulties 


of handling increased business with less staff, lack of information about sailings, 
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a big rise in hull repair costs, diversion of vessels to unaccustomed trades and 


routes, with increased navigational hazards and Admiralty requisitions. 


The Armistice of 11th November, 1918, brought an immediate reduction in 
the volume of war premium ; the fall in the “‘ Thames & Mersey’s ” net premium 
for 1918 of £44,000 compared with the previous year was almost entirely due to 
the reduction in War Risks in the last two months of the year. Marine losses 
during the war years were enhanced by collisions in close convoys, strandings due 
to extinction of warning lights and increases in ship-fires largely traceable to the 


innovation of carrying oil in double-bottom tanks. 


AFTERMATH 

In 1919 the amalgamation of the ‘“‘ Royal” and the “ Liverpool & London 
& Globe” produced the largest insurance group of its kind in the world. Ten 
years earlier the “‘ Royal” had acquired the shares of the “ British & Foreign,” 
so after fifty-five years of friendly rivalry the two marine companies found them- 


selves members of the same organisation. 


With the death, at the age of seventy-seven, of Samuel Cross, J.P., former 
underwriter, in 1919, the last link with the Company’s origin was severed, since 
he had joined the staff in 1860. 


The Manager of the “ Thames & Mersey ” in New York, Mr. H. K. Fowler, 
who had suffered from ill-health before the war, finally retired in December, 1919, 
after forty years in the service of the Company. It is a pleasure to record that, 
after enjoying over forty years’ retirement, he is still alive in the United States to 
witness the hundredth year of the “Thames & Mersey”?! His successor at 
New York was Mr. F. H. Cauty, whose brother was at that time manager of the 


White Star Line. 


Due to a rise in values and the resumption of normal trading, underwriters 
welcomed a rise in premium income in 1919 and 1920, which outweighed the 
reduction in war premiums. The closing of the Government Scheme returned 
all war risks to the market, but the reduced rates proved insufficient for the mines 
casualties which persisted for some years. Cargo business started to deteriorate, 
due partly to congestion of ports and even more to the impossibility of withdrawing 
cover granted during hostilities for extraneous risks. Hull insurances were difficult 
—fleets had amalgamated or changed ownership, rendering past figures of little 
value ; repair costs exceeded 200%, of the 1914 level, and the glut of wartime 
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hulls, of inferior construction, was a problem both to owners and insurers. The 
experience of these hurriedly - constructed vessels, particularly the paket 


vessels, was later disastrous. 


THE YEARS BETWEEN THE WARS 


The twenty years intervening between the two world wars stand as a period 
of structural change, of attempted re-establishment, of revaluation and re-orientation 
in every facet of life—international relationships, government, public life, social 
orders, education, technical development, methods of transportation and commercial 
markets. History now shows that practically all attempts to regain the status quo 
that had obtained in 1914 ended in failure, but the experiments to attain a new 
basis developed innumerable “ teething troubles ”’ and, save in the field of science 
where progress was accelerated, the overall picture is one of trial and error, of 


unrest and uncertainty, ending at the best in mere patchwork achievements. 


Several factors from this time onward affected marine insurance. Firstly, the 
departure of the United States from the age-old Monroe Doctrine of “Isolation” 
during the war brought her into closer touch—politically, spiritually and com- 
mercially—with the countries of Europe than she had ever been before. The 
world’s nerve-centre moved, it might be said, from Western Europe to a point 
midway in the Atlantic. Secondly, the tenor of human life became easier in most 
areas of the world. This was not universally even, and in some countries the 
amelioration was slight, but it was generally apparent. This produced a widespread 
need in due course for more consumer goods and new markets developed rapidly. 
Natives no longer wanted beads, bracelets, cottons and blankets only: they 
demanded sewing-machines, bicycles, canned foods and radio sets. Thirdly, the 
dreams of Jules Verne and those expressed by Tennyson in “‘ Locksley Hall ” 

““ Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ” 
became a reality. Commercial aviation, after a fitful start in several countries at 
the hands of small private companies, was seized on by the enterprising Dutch, 
who formed the K.L.M.—the world’s first national airline. Within a few years 
a score of nations had followed Holland and marine underwriters were accepting 
cargoes by air as readily as by sea. Lastly, the change in the constitution of 
insurance staffs during the war years, when numbers of lady clerks filled the 


places of men on active service, became a permanent feature, and the tendency 
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from the early nineteen-twenties onwards was a slow but gradual increase in the 


proportion of women employees in marine insurance offices. 


By 1920, shipping had been decontrolled and returned to owners, tonnage 
values were high and there was a world demand for all kinds of products. It was 
a period of promise to underwriters and brought the usual reactions—more foreign 
insurers entered the British markets and there was a minor revival in the flotation 


of marine insurance companies. 


In spite of competition forcing rates down, the market overall enjoyed increased 
premium incomes and results were, in general, satisfactory, the “Thames & 
Mersey” attaining a record premium total—approaching £600,000—besides 
writing its highest total to-date for the ‘‘ Globe.” 


But the prosperity was ephemeral. In 1921, trade was shrinking, ships lying-up, 
currencies depreciating, rates falling and economists writing about “ the depression.” 
The Company’s experience was common to the whole market in that year : premium 
fell to approximately fifty per cent. of that of 1920, returns of premium amounted 
to seventeen per cent.—double the previous average figure, while its writings in 
the London Market resulted in a loss due to inadequate rates, and the New York 
portfolio had to meet heavy claims on cotton and car exports. The following years 
brought no relief from the fierce competition and low rates, and the position was 
aggravated by a number of suspect total losses and an alarming increase in the 


number of major fires at sea. 


The re-vitalising of the Joint Hull Agreement to improve rating was a welcome 
step in the right direction, but the assumption by insurers of extraneous risks on 
cargo encouraged shipowners to contract out of such liabilities in their Bills of 
Lading. This was abused by some owners to such an extent that a learned judge 
observed that, by the terms of a Bill before him the owners appeared to have relieved 
themselves of all responsibility excepting that of collecting the freight money. The 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1924, partly corrected the position by imposing 
minimum responsibilities and enabling underwriters who had paid certain claims 
to proceed against the ship under Statute, instead of having to rely on more vague 


rights provided by Common Law. 


The General Strike paralysed the country in May, 1926, and heralded a 
succession of misfortunes—hurricanes in the Caribbean and a succession of violent 
gales in the Atlantic with several total losses, chiefly to bulk carriers of grain and 
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coal. An agreement was reached on hull rating, but all efforts at improving cargo 
rates failed, and to add to underwriters’ troubles, in 1928 came the total losses of 


three large liners—‘ Vestris,” ‘‘ Celtic”? and “ Cariboo.” 


Mr. Harper retired at the end of 1926, after eighteen years as Underwriter of 
the Company, and the Board appointed Mr. George Caspar Krell as his successor. 
The following year saw the retirement of the Manchester underwriter, Mr. Coughtrie, 
who had held office for fifteen years, his successor being Mr. Henry Keate, who was 
widely known as both a lecturer and an author of a textbook on marine insurance. 
At New York, in 1929, Mr. F. H. Cauty retired after forty-five years in the 
Company’s service, Mr. H. W. Spicer being appointed Manager in his place. 
Another retirement occurred in 1930 when the Secretary of the Company, Mr. 
George Ernest Martindale, who had originally been a secondary schoolmaster before 
serving for thirty-eight years with the “Thames & Mersey,” finally ended his 
business career. Keenly interested in insurance education, he had been President 
of the Insurance Institute of Liverpool in 1922 and wrote a number of pamphlets 
besides lecturing on Marine Insurance. The Directors appointed Mr. Douglas 
Caine as Secretary, but after only two years in office he was forced owing to 


ill-health to resign, whereupon Mr. C. H. Johnson became Secretary of the 


Company. 


A feature of the years between the wars was the increase in motor vessels. 
First successfully used in an ocean vessel in 1912, the depression retarded 
development of the large marine motor and, as experiments were on the lines of 
power rather than speed, it was confined mainly to medium-sized freighters. From 
the late *twenties onwards many liners were constructed with this method of 
propulsion, though owing to the limitation of horsepower per cylinder and 
consequently maximum speed, the high speed liners on the trans-Atlantic run 


have remained users of the steam turbine. 


In February, 1931, a Special Meeting of the “Thames & Mersey” share- 
holders was called to discuss the reduction in the Authorised Capital. It will be 
recalled that when the Company was formed in 1860, although the authorised 
capital of 100,000 shares of £20 each was fully-issued, only £2 per share was then 
called up. This capital structure remained unchanged until 1931 when, consequent 
upon the growth of the Company and the strengthening of its reserve position, it 
was decided to reduce the authorised and issued capital to £500,000 comprising 


100,000 shares of £5 each. At the same time, free reserves were capitalised to 
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the extent of £300,000 to make the revised capital fully-paid. The Company’s 
legal advisers were instructed to make application to the Court of Chancery for 
the necessary powers and this was granted on 15th April, in time to be announced 


by the Chairman at the Annual Meeting on 13th May. 


Britain abandoned the Gold Standard in 1931. In the same year the United 
States recorded a drop of thirty-seven per cent. in exports compared with the 
previous twelve months and figures showed that one-third of the world’s ocean 
tonnage was idle. Even a decrease of two million tons in shipping in the next 
three years brought little relief since the world total was still forty per cent. above 
the 1913 total, when trade was greater. Many foreign countries, to protect their 
economies, imposed trade restrictions and controls, with increased deposits and 
taxation on foreign firms operating in their territories, which added to the troubles 


of underwriters. 


An unfortunate occurrence was the lapse in the early ’thirties of the Joint Hull 
Agreement and the abandonment of “respect for the lead,” which was not 
corrected till 1937. 


After an intermittent period of construction over six years, the Cunarder 
“Queen Mary,” 80,774 tons, made her maiden voyage in 1936. Her valuation of 
approximately £6,000,000 which was rivalled by the new C.G.T. liner “Normandie” 
and would be surpassed by an even larger Cunarder then on the slipway, made 
underwriters realise that increased building costs and great size were elevating 


the value of a single hull to what seemed to them to be astronomical figures. 


The “ Thames & Mersey” celebrated its seventy-fifth year in 1934 and the 
Chairman observed at the Annual Meeting that over the whole period the 
Company’s underwriting profit had averaged seven per cent. In spite of the 
difficulties of insurers during this period, the Company was one of the few that 
showed an underwriting profit in every year from 1927 to 1936. Mr. H. W. Spicer, 
Manager in New York, retired at the end of 1936 and was succeeded by Mr. A. B. 
Grant; at the same time Mr. Keate, the Underwriter in Manchester, retired and 
the Board decided to replace him by a Local Manager, Mr. Leslie Gurney of Head 
Office being appointed to that position. 


The major underwriting problem of the ’thirties was losses or major damage 
by fire to large passenger liners. The “ Georges Philippar,” burnt in the Indian 
Ocean in 1932; “L’ Atlantique” was practically gutted off the French coast in 1933 ; 
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serious fires on the Dutch liners “ Pieter Cornelius Hooft”? and ‘“ Marnix van 
der St. Aldegonde” in port; the loss of the American liner “ Morro Castle ” 
in the Western Atlantic in 1934; and a serious fire on the C.G.T. liner “ Paris ” 
in 1939. In 1936, for the first time for 453 years, three sovereigns occupied the 
British throne in a single year—George V, Edward VIII and George VI—and 
during that year the “Queen Mary” regained for Britain the Atlantic Blue 
Riband, breaking the record in both directions and reducing the eastbound passage 
to below four days with a trip of 3 days 23 hours 57 minutes. 


Many countries abandoned the Gold Standard in 1936. International trade 
began to improve at this time with increased exports, benefiting both shipowners 
and underwriters. War was imminent in Europe and war premiums began to 
play an increasing part in premium incomes. The last years of the decade brought 
rising premium incomes, with a rise in hull rates and increase in war premiums. In 
spite of frantic efforts by world statesmen to prevent further German expansion, 
the armed forces of the Reich crossed the Polish frontier on Ist September, 1939, 
and two days later the United Kingdom and France, in conformity with their 


pledges, declared war on Germany. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

By the time war broke out plans were already in existence to deal with War 
Risks on both Hulls and Cargoes. Once again the British War Risks Insurance 
Office stepped in, and, while similar organisations were set up in some countries 
abroad, other non-British war risks were placed in the open market. The well- 
known difficulties of modern warfare obtained—close convoys, no lights, strange 
routes and absence of weather forecasts—which, together with the necessarily strict 


security regulations, made the task of a marine underwriter an unenviable one. 


A surcharge was immediately put on all marine rates to compensate for the 
enhanced hazards of navigation due to wartime conditions. Later, an additional 
premium, known as the “ Cape A.P.”, was introduced for voyages via South 
Africa instead of the Suez route. Moreover, as cargo-owners could not control 
their shipments, “‘ extended cover’ was brought in at an additional charge, for 
protection throughout the transit irrespective of delay, deviation or transhipment. 
In 1942, it was decided to merge these various additional premiums into a Combined 
Marine Surcharge, for which a schedule was issued, graded into voyages, commodities 
and conditions of cover. Changes in this schedule were made from time to time 


as necessary. 
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The “Thames & Mersey” faced staff difficulties, like other companies, 
caused by the call of personnel, both men and women, to the Colours. Mr. A. B. 
Grant, the New York Manager, retired in April, 1940, after more than forty years 
in the Company’s service and Mr. Frank B. Zeller—who had been Marine Manager 
for the “‘ Royal” in New York from 1930 and New York Manager of the “ British 
& Foreign ” since 1939—took over at a time when the volume of business placed 
in the American market was increasing greatly. After representing the “ Thames 
& Mersey” in San Francisco for thirty-six years, Mr. Louis Rosenthal died in 
1940 and the agency was continued by Mr. Charles Pinkham and Mr. Louis Howe. 


The natural results of the overrunning by enemy forces of the whole coastline 
of Western Europe between the North Cape and the Pyrenees was the loss of all 
contact with foreign agencies on the Continent, and at home Head Office suffered 
during the bombing on the night of 6th/7th May, 1941. Fortunately no lives were 
lost, but the premises took some time to regain a habitable state and temporary 
accommodation for some departments was provided by the “ British & Foreign.” 
At one stage the Company’s Head Office business was being conducted from five 


separate addresses. 


Mtr. Krell retired from the position of Underwriter at the end of 1941. George 
Caspar Krell joined the Company as an apprentice in 1897 and had served in the 
Underwriting Rooms at both Liverpool and London before the First World War. 
He joined the Army in 1915 and served as an officer in the Mesopotamia and 
Near East campaigns, returning to the office in 1919 as Sub-Underwriter. Appointed 
Underwriter in 1927, his period of office covered the Depression and the drift 
towards the Second World War, and it is a tribute to his caution and selection 
that the overall underwriting results of this difficult period showed a handsome 


surplus to the Company. 


He was Chairman of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 1937-38 and 
served on the Committee of the Liverpool & Glasgow Salvage Association and 
the Liverpool Committee of Lloyd’s Register. Unfortunately he enjoyed only a 
brief retirement, for he died in 1944. 


With Mr. Krell’s retirement, the opportunity was taken to coordinate and 
integrate the staff of the “Thames & Mersey” with that of the “‘ British & 
Foreign.” Mr. W. S. Spence became Manager at the beginning of 1942 with 


Mr. J. A. Nelson as Underwriter in Liverpool. 
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William Stewart Spence started his insurance career with the “ Royal’ in 
1900 and was appointed to the Marine Department at its inauguration in 1909. 
As head of this Department, his relationship with the associated Marine Company, 
the “ British & Foreign,” became close and regular till finally in 1931 he transferred 
to that Company. Appointed Secretary of the “ British & Foreign” in 1932, he 
became Manager in 1937, travelling to the U.S.A. and Australia in the years 
immediately before the outbreak of war, studying, planning and effecting the 
integration of marine underwriting in those countries. In 1942, he also became 
Manager of the “‘ Thames & Mersey”? and Marine Manager of the other com- 
panies of the Group and was responsible for the co-ordination of the Group’s 
marine business both in the United Kingdom and overseas. This was rendered 
easier by the relinquishing in the same year of the Agency in London by Messrs. 
Sedgwick Collins & Co. Ltd., who had represented the ““Thames & Mersey” since 
1916. Mr. S. F. Taffs was appointed London Manager of the “‘ Thames & 
Mersey ” with the office established at 3-6 Lime Street in Lloyd’s Building. Mr. 
A. M. Smith became Secretary of the Company in 1943. 


In 1944, Mr. Spence retired and Mr. Sidney Taffs was appointed Manager 
and Underwriter with Mr. C. H. Johnson, Deputy Manager and Underwriter. 


Joseph Arnold Nelson entered the “ British & Foreign” in 1907, becoming 
Underwriter of that Company in Liverpool thirty years later, and in 1942 was 
also appointed Underwriter in Liverpool of the ““ Thames & Mersey.” He held 
office as Chairman of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association from 1943 - 45, 


a term marked by the many additional problems of the war years. 


The reduction in exports due to the war effort threatened to reduce premium 
income, but this was offset by higher valuations, increased surcharges, and the 
steady growth of the Company’s American business. The year 1942 constituted 
a record for the “ Thames & Mersey” for its premium income exceeded 
£1,214,000, while 1944, on a lower premium-total, produced the highest under- 
writing surplus of the Company’s history—£217,000. During the six years of 
conflict, 4,786 vessels were lost amounting to 21 million tons, of which over fifty 


per cent. belonged to the British Commonwealth. 
FIFTEEN POST-WAR YEARS 
From the end of hostilities in 1945, shipping interests and underwriters had 


to face the usual problems which are the legacies of a major war. Europe was, 
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as a whole, in a state of economic destitution and only one country in the world 
was in a commanding position of wealth and prosperity. It might have been 
thought that the United States would have become the dominant shipping country 
and the world-centre of marine insurance; however, various factors mitigated 
against either of these possibilities being realised, the salient one being the high 
costs of operating American shipping. So European nations remained the carriers 
of the oceans and the London Market still functions as the world’s mainspring 
of marine insurance, though the New York Market and others have grown much 


in breadth and stature. 


The development of radar during the war and its adaption for navigational 
use by merchant ships after the war engendered the pious hope in Underwriters 
that strandings and collisions at sea in fog would soon become a memory. In 
practice the outcome has been somewhat different, for though there has been a 
welcome diminution of the number of vessels running ashore in fogs, there has 
been little noticeable reduction in collisions, and further training in the handling 


of these aids to navigation still appears necessary. 


Certain shipping operators, seeking some relief from taxation and other 
financial burdens, registered their vessels under flags of convenience. So during 
the past fifteen years the flags of some small Latin American and African Republics 
have been fluttering from the ensign staffs of more than a thousand ocean vessels 
totalling millions of tons. It is ironical to recollect that only one of these 


“‘ convenience countries” possesses a dockyard. 


The aftermath of war followed the usual pattern of a world-demand for goods, 
bringing a rush of prosperity, followed by economic instability in many countries, 
resulting in stringent financial controls, devalued currencies and import restrictions. 
These conditions brought a revival of age-old underwriting problems together with 
some new difficulties. Cargo insurance was adversely affected by the rise of theft 
and pilferage claims to an unforeseen level and in some countries on a scale which 


disclosed organised systems of robbery. 


This lack of honesty was aggravated by the shortage of consumer goods and 
the existence of flourishing “ black markets.” The falling-off of war premium 
and the reduction in the Combined Marine Surcharges in 1948 added to the 
problem, which continued to give insurers concern after the merging of the 


Surcharges in the Cargo rates in the following year. Competition became fiercer 
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in the ’fifties and any advantages that the merging disclosed was quickly nullified 


as cargo rates were cut to levels which were often unjustified and uneconomic. 


Hull underwriting had its own problems, since the expected fall in repair costs 
after the war never materialised but instead, due to increased costs in the yards, 
there was a continuous rise. Shortage of tonnage at the beginning of this period 
encouraged owners to delay repairs in order to reap the advantages of keeping ships 
employed, which re-acted against underwriters since the longer repairs were shelved 


the higher the cost of the work mounted. 


Values had risen appreciably and the two Cunard “ Queens” were fully 
covered in the British and American Markets for amounts which grew from six 
millions to over ten million pounds each. Some smaller but much higher-valued 
vessels will be trading in the very near future and the world marine markets will 
no doubt arrange to handle these valuations, which will make the sums insured 


on the “ Queens” appear small by comparison. 


In 1944 Mr. Sidney F. Taffs became the second Manager of the Company. 
From 1919 onwards he had been Adjuster of Claims to the “‘ British & Foreign ” 
London Office, being Chairman of the London Adjusters of Claims Committee 
1929-30, besides serving on other committees. Appointed Secretary in 1936, 
and London Manager of the “ British & Foreign” in 1941, he became in addition 
London Manager of the “ Thames & Mersey” at the beginning of 1942 and 


The sinking of the Italian 
liner “Andrea Doria’ after 
collision with the Swedish 
liner ‘* Stockholm,’ 26th 
July, 1956. 


(By permission of The 
Associated Press Ltd., London) 


THE LONDON EXECUTIVE 


Back Row: Mr. N. A. Robinson (London Secretary), Mr. A. G. Sasse (Adjuster of Claims). 


Front Row: Mr. A. S. B. Harper (Deputy Underwriter), Mr. H. F. Letchford (London Underwriter), 


Mr. G. H. Edsall (Deputy Underwriter). 


Manager and Underwriter of the two Companies from Ist May 1944 in succession 
to Mr. Spence. At various times in a very full career he served on no less than 
twenty-five market committees. On Mr. Taffs’ retirement in 1949, Mr. C. H. 
Johnson, the Deputy Manager, was appointed to succeed him and Mr. J. T. 
Williams became Deputy Manager. The Underwriter in Liverpool, Mr. J. A. 
Nelson, retired at the same time and Mr. H. Beggs was appointed Liverpool Under- 
writer. Mr. A. M. Smith, on appointment as Secretary of the ” Royal,”’ relinquished 
the position of Secretary of the Company and was replaced by Mr. W. C. Lodge. 
In 1950, the London Underwriter, Mr. C. E. Fisher, retired and Mr. H. F. 
Letchford was appointed by the Board as London Underwriter in his place. 


The rise in valuations in the post-war years had the natural effect of enhancing 
major claims. The total loss of the ““ Magdalena” in 1949 off the Brazilian coast 
produced the highest hull claim in the Company’s existence, while the loss of 
the “ Klipfontein ” off East Africa in 1953 resulted in the “‘ Thames & Mersey’s ” 
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THE NEW YORK” EXECUTIVE 


Mr. J. G. Romans (Assistant Marine Manager), Mr. C. H. Pedersen (Assistant Marine Manager, 


Mr. W. H. Curwen (United States Marine Manager), Mr. G. H. Bunyan (Assistant Marine Manager). 


biggest total payment on hull and cargo combined. The largest loss on a single 
casualty ever experienced by marine underwriters was the collision between the 
** Andrea Doria” and the “ Stockholm” in 1956 in the New York approaches. 
While the Company had lines on the hulls and cargoes of both vessels, the overall 


claims did not reach the total paid on the two earlier casualties. 


The long-enjoyed supremacy in size of the world’s great passenger liners began 


¢ > 


to be seriously challenged in the ’fifties by the “ super-tankers ” which have been 
produced in ever larger versions till one giant tanker of 72,000 tons gross surpasses 


all merchant vessels afloat excepting the two great Cunarders. 


The competition with air-freight services has done much to stimulate new 
methods of handling cargoes, especially for short voyages. The development has 
been directed particularly to rapid loading and discharging by eliminating 


“piece - meal” handling. The main lines of progress have been in the 
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Charles Stewart Parker, Esq. 
Chairman 1860. 


Vernon Stevenson Maxwell, Esq. 
Chairman 1960. 


JACOB REYNOLDS JOHN TOWNE DANSON SAMUEL CROSS 
Underwriter 1860-66 Underwriter 1866-80 Underwriter 1880-1908 


& s go . 8 
THOMAS HARWOOD HARPER GEORGE CASPAR KRELL W. S. SPENCE 
Underwriter 1909-26 Underwriter 1927-41 Manager 1942-45 


SIDNEY F. TAFFS CHARLES H. JOHNSON ERIC G. DODD 
Manager and Underwriter 1945-49 Manager and Underwriter 1949-55 Manager and Underwriter 1955- 


AUSTRALIAN EXECUTIVE 

Left to Right—Mr. W. J. Huxley (Manager for New South Wales), Mr. F. Meldrum (Marine Underwriter), 

Mr. J. A. Duguid (Manager for Australasia), Mr. W. A. Reid (Marine Claims Adjuster), 
Mr. R. A. Sinclair (Manager for Victoria). 


production of “containers” and the introduction of “‘roll-on-roll-off” services, the 
latter enabling goods loaded at the consignors’ warehouse to travel to destination 


overseas without leaving the vehicles. 


The last one hundred years have seen the development of the sea canal designed 
to permit the passage of ocean vessels across an isthmus to another expanse of sea 
and so save voyage-mileage. The most ambitious project of this type came into 
operation in 1959 with the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, permitting ocean 
freighters to reach ports on the Great Lakes of North America. Early signs suggest 
that underwriters may have to face a recurrence of the problems experienced by 
their predecessors after the opening of the Suez Canal, but they can be relied on 


to meet the difficulties during the teething period of this new waterway. 


On the retirement of Mr. Lodge in 1953, Mr. W. H. P. Piper succeeded him 
as Secretary. In 1953, Mr. J. T. Williams, Deputy Manager-and-Underwriter of 
the Company, died after a prolonged illness and the Directors appointed Mr. 
Eric G. Dodd as Deputy Manager and Underwriter of the ““ Thames & Mersey.” 
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In March 1955, the Manager and Underwriter, Mr. C. H. Johnson, retired 
after forty-seven years in the Company’s service. Entering the “ Thames & 
Mersey ” as an apprentice in 1908, Charles Howard Johnson served in the forces 
1914-19 and was Mentioned in Despatches. Demobilised with the rank of Major, 
he returned to the Company and successively held the positions of Assistant 
Secretary and Secretary before becoming London Manager. Appointed Deputy 
Manager of the two Marine Companies and Deputy Marine Manager and Under- 
writer of the “‘ Royal/Globe”’ Group in 1945, he succeeded Mr. Taffs in 1949. 
Besides serving on several market committees while in London, he was Chairman 
of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 1952-54, Chairman of the Liverpool & 
Glasgow Salvage Association 1948-50, Chairman of the Liverpool Committee of 
Lloyd’s Register 1954, and President of the Insurance Institute of Liverpool 
1946-47. 


The Board appointed Mr. Eric G. Dodd Manager and Underwriter from Ist 
April, 1955. Mr. Dodd had previously held positions at home and abroad on the 
Marine and General sides of the ‘‘ Royal/Globe ” Group and prior to his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Manager of the Marine Companies, was Assistant Secretary of 
thes Royal 7 and*~° Globe,” 


In 1957 Mr. Harold Beggs, the Liverpool Underwriter, retired after forty-seven 
years in the service of the Company, during which he held executive underwriting 
positions for thirty years. With effect from Ist April, 1957, Mr. G. N. Cushing, 
who had held the position of Assistant Underwriter since 1950 and Assistant Manager 
since 1954, was appointed Deputy Manager and Underwriter, and the title 
“‘ Liverpool Underwriter’? was discontinued, these duties being absorbed by the 


Manager and Underwriter and the Deputy Manager and Underwriter. 


Mr. Frank B. Zeller, United States Manager, retired in June, 1959, after a 
career of forty-five years in the New York Marine Market. He had held office 
on many American committees, besides taking an active interest in the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance. Mr. W. H. Curwen, originally a member 


of the Liverpool Staff, succeeded as United States Marine Manager of the Company. 


The Chairmanship of the ‘““ Thames & Mersey” rotates among the Directors 
on a two-year basis, the Chairman in the centenary year being Mr. V. S. Maxwell, 
Vice-Chairman and Managing Director of Messrs. R. Silcock & Sons Ltd., who 
joined the Board in 1943. He already occupied the chair in 1946-48 before 


commencing his second term as Chairman in May 1959. 
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The story of the Company that operates in many countries—covering hulls on 
the traditional Seven Seas and cargoes by land, sea and in the air—cannot end 
without a tribute to all its Agents and Representatives abroad, who, by their energy 
and loyalty through the years, have done so much to make the “ Thames & 
Mersey ” known internationally. Another long association with the Company 
is that of the present Auditors, Messrs. Stead, Taylor & Stead who have held 


that appointment for the last forty-two years. 


When the Company opened its doors for business, in 1860, the bulk of the 
world’s tonnage was under sail. Since then, it has seen sail give way to steam 
and later the decrease of steamers and the increase in motor vessels. The end 
of its first century finds the “‘ Thames & Mersey” on the threshold of the era 
of the nuclear-powered merchant ship, the first of which can be expected within 
the next few months. The lifetime of the Company spans the period from the 
clipper-ship to the dawn of the atomic-powered vessel: it has insured hulls and 
cargoes through many periods of change and now looks forward to meeting the 


challenge of its second century, and of the changes which that will bring. 
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CHAIRMEN 


LIVERPOOL 
CHARLES STEWART PARKER 
JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN 
GEORGE HENRY HORSFALL 
ALFRED TURNER . 

CHARLES SAUNDERS 
CHARLES MYERS . : 
RALPH BROCKLEBANK, Jnr. 
SAMUEL SANDBACH PARKER 
MICHAEL BELCHER 

JAMES C. FRASER 

JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN 
JAMES POOLE 

T. STANLEY ROGERSON 


E. PERCY BATES, later StR Epwarp BATEs, Bart. 


SAMUEL SANDBACH PARKER 

ANDREW M. ANDERSON 

SIR JAMES POOLE 

SAMUEL GIBSON SINCLAIR 

HERBERT W. HIND 

SAMUEL GIBSON SINCLAIR 

CHARLES SUMNER HOARE, 

W. F. MOORE 

EVELYN S. PARKER , : 3 
J. R. HOBHOUSE, M.c., later SIR JOHN HOBHOUSE 
SIR THOMAS A. L. BROCKLEBANK, Bart. 


Aw Ro HUGHES 
Ah, 1 VWI 
V. S. MAXWELL 
A. R. HUGHES 


IAN R. PARKER 

SIR JOHN N. NICHOLSON, Bart., C.LE. 
SIR GEOFFREY V. BATES, Bart., M.c. 
Cele CRIES 

W. B. HUTCHINSON, T.p. 

Vv. S. MAXWELL 


1860-61 
1862-65 
1866-67 
1868-69 
1870-71 
1872-73 
1874-75 
1876-77 
1878-79 
1880-81 
1882-83 
1884-85 
1886-87 
1888-89 
1890-92 
1893-94 
1895-96 
1897-98 
1899-1906 
1907-12 
1913-16 
197-25 
1926-35 
1936-39 
1940-41 
1942-44 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1948-49 
IG ex0)—5yI 
1O57=55 
1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 
1959— 
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CHAIRMEN 


LONDON 
WILLIAM DENT . : 3 < : ‘ ; 1860-65 
WILLIAM HARRISON . . : : : : 1866-68 
WILLIAM MACNAUGHTAN . ‘ : : : 1869-70 
GEORGE THOMAS BROOKING . d : : 1871-72 
GEORGE ARBUTHNOT . . : é : : 1873-74 
JOAQUIN DE MANCHA : : : : : 1875-76 
DELABERE PRITCHETT BLAINE ‘ : : 1877-78 
FRANCIS HENRY EVANS . : 6 . : 1879-80 
WILLIAM HARRISON . é : : ; : 1880-81 
WILLIAM MACNAUGHTAN . 2 : : : 1882-83 
WILLIAM PATERSON . ; ; : : ; 1884-85 
FRANCIS HENRY EVANS . : 6 4 ; 1886-87 
Wee Wee ciliePs : : : : ; : : 1888-89 
REGINALD E. JOHNSTON . : : , ; 1890-92 
WILLIAM PATERSON . : : ; : ‘ 1893-94 
ROBERT C. ANTROBUS : : : : : 1895-96 
SIR FRANCIS HENRY EVANS, k.c.M.G., M.P. F 1897-98 
W. W. PHIPPS P : : 5 : . 5 UO TOO! 
REGINALD E. JOHNSTON . : : : : 1902-03 
ROBERT GCG: ANTROBUS : : : : : 1904-05 
HERBERT RaeAR BOM EIN © ie F j ‘ : 1905-07 
WILETAIVI VAS SLURNBUEL : - . ‘ 1908-12 
MANCHESTER 
JAMES DUGDALE . : : 0 : : ; 1860-62 
WIE VAIN Ps ees : 5 6 : ‘ : 1863-64 
JOSIAH RADCLIFFE : i 2 ; : : 1864-73 
JOHNSHOLIDAY Se . 5 : : : ‘ 1874-78 
CHARLES T. DRABBLE ‘ : 5 ; ; 1879-92 
GEORGE HENRY GADDUM. : : : . 1893-1908 
CHARLES) Ss; GARLISEE : : c c : 1909-12 
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IN LIVERPOOL 


J. REYNOLDS, Underwriter . é 4 ; ; 1860-66 
J. T. DANSON, Underwriter . , ; : : 1866-80 
S. CROSS, Underwriter . : : : ‘ . 1880-1908 
T. H. HARPER, Underwriter . . , , ; 1909-11 


HEAD OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 


T. H. HARPER, Underwriter . , : : : 1911-26 

G. C. KRELL, Underwriter . : A 2 : 1927-41 

W. S. SPENCE, Manager 2 - 3 : . 1942-45 
J. A. NELSON, Liverpool Underwriter : 1942-49 

S. F. TAFFS, Manager and Underwriter . : P 1945-49 
H. JOHNSON, Manager and Underwriter . ; 1949-55 
H. BEGGS, Liverpool Underwriter ‘ F 1949-57 

E. G. DODD, Manager and Underwriter . 3 : 1955- 


G. N. CUSHING, Deputy Manager and Underwriter 1957-3- 


IN LIVERPOOL 


Secretaries: 
J. T. DANSON i ‘ i < : ; ; 1860-66 
G. W. DUMBELL . : : ‘ : ; : 1866-67 
R. H. NESBITT ‘ : ‘ E ; : : 1867-77 
SC ROSS : : : : : : : : 1877-78 
A. J. MACDONALD . : ; ‘ ; : 1879-80 
J. KIDMAN . : : ‘ : : ; . 1880-1906 
G. E. MARTINDALE : : : ; ; ‘ 1906-11 
Secretaries of the Company: 

G. E. MARTINDALE : j F : : : 1911-30 
DACAINE : : : : : ; ; é 1931-32 
Caria  OLINSON ‘ : 5 : : : 1933-45 
A. M. SMITH F : : : : ; j 1945-49 
\\/een Cae OD GE F ‘ : ; : : ; 1949-53 
Wi, Jel, IP, JARI é 3 : ‘ ; : 1953- 
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IN LONDON 


H. BURNAND, Underwriter . 4 5 : : 1860-69 
J. H. LUKIS, Underwriter ; : : 6 : 1870-88 
HERBERT FINCH, Underwriter ; ‘ ; . 1888-1907 
C. F. JERVIS, Underwriter : : 3 : ; 1907-11 
E. S. GEDGE, Underwriter in London . . : 1911-16 
S. F. TAFFS, London Manager and Underwriter : 1942-44 
C. E. FISHER, London Underwriter . ; 1942-50 
C. H. JOHNSON, London Manager and Underwriter 1944-45 
H. F. LETCHFORD, London Underwriter 1951— 


Secretaries: 


Wik, IR, SCOR. : : ‘ ; : . 2 1860-61 
To <CIGILIL, 5 : 5 : ‘ : : : 1861-62 
P. MAUGHAN. : : ‘ - ‘ ; 5 1862-71 
J. HILLMAN . : : é : ‘ : : 1871-77 
Re, Js INSP. ‘ : : : - ; 1877-81 
ING IBS TRNALIENE 5 , : : ; A : 1881-87 
H. BUCKLAND 5 5 ‘ : : : . 1888-1911 
Io 1D, JOBIDSEENML 5 : : ‘ 4 : 1911-16 
A. GRANT, London Secretary . ? : : : 1944-46 
N. A. ROBINSON, London Secretary : z : 1960— 


IN MANCHESTER 


J. HARLING, Underwriter ‘* : : P ; 1860-80 
Rey Pa bIcAKE bYouiOnderwrters : : : . 1880-1905 
J. H. THOMPSON, Underwriter . ; : ; 1906-12 
A. COUGHTRIE, Underwriter . : . : 4 1912-27 
H. KEATE, Underwriter . A : ‘ : A 1928-36 
Secretaries: 

OWEN : ‘ : 5 3 : : : 1860-61 
R. J. MACMILLAN : ; : S : 2 1861-78 
ING IP, ROVILIENE . ; 5 3 é : d ; 1878-81 
El rT ONI2S ONG : ‘ 4 ‘ : . 1881-1906 
D. CAINE F : ; ; 3 : : ‘ 1906-12 

Local Managers, Manchester: 

IL, (GAUIRINDENG A : . ‘ ‘ : A 1937-55 
S. F. ROGERS : : ; : : § 1957— 
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BRANCHES AND AGENCIES OVERSEAS 


ALGERIA 
L. Brun, Algiers 


AUSTRALIA 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Melbourne, and 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 
BELGIUM 
G. Simons & Co., Antwerp 
CANADA 
Dale & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Vancouver 
CYPRUS 
Kemal Rustem & Bro., Nicosia 
DENMARK 
Koed & Andersen, Copenhagen 
FRANCE 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Paris 
Lanoire & Chevilliat, Bordeaux 
Yves Chegaray, Le Havre 
Sentis, Swaton & Tarrazi, Marseilles 
Maurice Bosc, Mazamet 
Noél Chegaray, Paris 
Eeckman & Tettelin, Roubaix 
GERMANY 
H. H. Mick, Hamburg 
HAWAII 
The Bishop Insurance Agency Ltd., Honolulu 
HOLLAND 
Gouda & Ter Meulen, Amsterdam 
W. Ledeboer, Rotterdam 
HONG KONG 
Blair & Co. Ltd., Hong Kong 
INDIA 
Dahyalal Makanjee Zaveri (Insurance), Bombay 
Phiroze Sethna & Co., Bombay 
JORDAN 
Tewfik M. Kattan, Amman 
MALAYA 
Mansfield & Co. Ltd., Penang 
Teh Geok Teong, Kuala Lumpur 
Bee Seng Co. Ltd., Kuala Lumpur 
MALTA 
Mondial Travel Agency, Valletta 
MOROCCO 
Pierre Croze, Casablanca 
NEW CALEDONIA 
Maison Barrau, Noumea 


SENEGAL ; 
Soc. Africaine Pigeon & Cie., Dakar 


SINGAPORE 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Singapore 
Mansfield & Co. Ltd., Singapore 
Vernat Eastern Agencies Ltd., Singapore 


SUDAN 
Rye Evans & Co. (Sudan) Ltd., Port Sudan 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., New York, and 
Branches and Agencies in several centres. 
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THAMES ann MERSEY 


MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON. 
LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER. 


To be Incorporated winder the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and to be conducted on the principle of 
LIMITED LIABILITY. 


ATMOS OIE ee ee 


CAPITAL £2,000,000, in 100,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH 
(Of which it ie proposed to call up £400,000, or £4 per Share) 


Serer en ee et 


Deposit on application £1 pér Share, and a further Deposit on Allotment of £1, making £2 per Share. Call 
Six Months after Allotment, of £2 per Bhare. 


Birectors. 

WILLIAM RUSHTON ADAMSON, Esq., of Messrs. Adamson & Co, London, 
GEORGE ASHLIN, Esq., of Messrs. John Ashlin & Sons - . - London, 
JAMES BUR’ YON, Ese... of — turton & Sons - : . - Manchester. , 
Ress © REYNELL DE C "ASTRO, Esq., ; : 2 = - - London, 
WILLIAM DENT, Esq. : z > é , - London. 
GEORGE DEWHURSY!E, Esa... af iow G. & R. Dewhurst - - Manchester. 
JAMES DUGDALE, Esq., of Messrs. Dugdale, Brothers - . ~ Manchester. 
ROBERT DIROM, Esq., of Messrs. Dirom, & Davidson — - 2 - Liverpool. 
ROBINSON DUCKWORTH, Esq., of Messrs, Nicol. Dackworth. & Co. Liverpool. 
GEORGE WILLIAM EWING, Esq.. of Messrs. Danean & Ewing ~ Laverpoel. 
THOMAS FIELDEN, Esq.. of Messrs. Fielden. Brothers, & Co - Manchester. 


PHILIP S. FLETCHER, Esq. . of Messrs, Alexander, Fletcher, & Co. Landon. 
HENRY ALARS HANKEY, eae of Messrs. Lane. Hankey. & Co. Landon, 


DAVID HARRISON, Esq., of Messrs. Meet! & Sons - . - Manchester & Staleybridge 
WILLIAM HARRISON, Esq., of Messrs. Conteh Harrison, & Bevan - London, 
JOHN HICKIE, Esq., of Messrs. Hickie, Borman, & Co. - London, 
GEORGE HENRY HORSF ATL. Faq, .of Messrs, Chas. Horsfall & Sens Liverpool. 
JOSEPH HUBBACK, Esq. - - Liverpool. 
EDWARD JOHNSTON, hen eat Nessie. Taanston, Sa & Co. - - Liverpool. 
JOHN ROBINSON KAY, he. - : - Manchester. 
CHARLES KELSON, Esq., of Messrs. Ketan Tritton, & Co. - - TLenden. 
COLERIDGE JOHN KENN ARD, Esq. - - ~ = “ - YFondon. 
FRANCIS MARTIN, Eaq., of Messrs. perks, Young. & Co. - - London, 
SAM MENDEL, Esq. : - - Manchester. 
CHARLES STIVERS, Baq.. of ‘Messrs, W. L Myers. Son, & Co. - Liverpoot. 
CHARLES S. PARKER. Esq., of Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne, & Co. - Liverpool. 
WILLIAM PEEL. Esq., of Messrs. Peel, Bellairs & Co. — - - - Manchester. 
JOSIAH RADCLIFFE, Esq., Messrs. Rade liffe & Sons - ‘ - Manchester and Rochdale. 
JAMES RILEY. Esa. : : : : - Manchester and Halifax. 
CHARLES SAUNDERS, Esq. - - : » ~ “ . - Liverpool. 
JOHN SWAINSON, Esq. = S : r A r : - - Liverpool. 
JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq, - - - ~ . . - Liverpool. 
ALFRED TURNER. Esa. : ; : - : - <= - Liverpool. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. BARCLAY. BEVAN, TRITTON, & Co. : - : - Landon. 
Messrs. CUNLIFFES, BROOKS. & Co. - ~ : - : - Manchester. 
Messrs. MOSS & Co. - - : - - - ne - Liverpool, 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. FRESHFIELDS and NEWMAN, Solicitors to the Company, London. 
Messrs. DUNCANS, SQUAREY, and BI. ACKMORE Solicitors to the 
Liverpool Board Liverpocl. 
Messrs. SALE, WORTHINGTON, SHIPMAN, & SEDDON, Solicities 
to the Manchester Board — - x - Manchester. 
Micke, 
Messrs. PHILIP CAZENOVE & Co., 52, Threadneedle Street - - London. 
Messrs, SHORE & KIRK, and Mr. THOMAS WARNER - - Manchester. 
Messrs. TINLEY & SON, and Messrs, HORSFALL, ADDISON & eo. Liverpool. 
Offices. 


Avstty Friars, Orn Broan Street, Lonpon, E.C., and 1, Excnancr Street Wesr, Liverpoor, 
To which all communications for the ‘Directors, in the respective Localities, 
must for the present be addressed, 


The Prospectus of the Company issued in early May, 1860. 


PROSPECTUS. 


ae 


Tuts Company is established to secure economy and expedition in the practice 
of Marine Insurance, and to provide adequate protection for the commerce of 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, AND MANCHESTER. 


The great development of commercial enterprise during the last quarter of a 
century, the concurrent progress of our numerous Colonies, the extension of our 
Mercantile Navy, and the large introduction of Steam Power in Marine Transport, 


have increased the property requiring protection against Sea Risks to an extent far 
beyond the means of insuring it. 


In Fire and Life Insurance, Companies alone are now employed; and an in- 
creasing tendency to resort to them for covering Sea Risks has long been manifested. 
In particular, when Floating Cargoes are sold on the Shipping Documents, buyers 
invariably prefer the Policies of a Company. 

Every properly constituted and well-managed Marine Insurance Company 
hitherto established has prospered. Besides the Three Companies recently formed, 
Five have long been in operation in London; and with what success appears from 
the market prices of their Shares. Those of the ** Marine,”’ the one fast formed, 
with £18 paid, now sell at £111. 


Three of these Companies also do Fire and Life Insurance business; and it is 
remarkable that the two which take Marine Risks only have been the most suc- 
cessful. . 

There are no Marine Insurance Companies in Liverpool or Manchester; and it 
is an admitted fact that there are not in the locality a number of individual Under- 
writers sufficient to effect the very large amount of Insurances arising there. 


The Vessels entering and clearing out from the Mersey already amount to a 
yearly total of nearly Five millions of Tons, each way : and this Tonnage is, and has 
been, for a very long period, increasing at such a rate as to double itself every 
Sixteen years. It is estimated that the Premiums paid for insuring these Vessels 
and their Cargoes do not fall short of Three Millions sterling per annum; and that 
the corresponding average Profits exceed a Quarter of a Million. 


A quarter of a century has elapsed since the establishment of the last of the 
Five Companies above referred to. During this period the property exposed to 
Marine Risks, and insurable in this country, has increased to an extent which it 
is difficult to estimate with precision; but of which the following figures, from the 
Accounts of the Board of Trade, will afford some idea :— 

The declared value of Exports of the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom was— 


Tn 1834 A se ie i £41,649 ,191 
In 1844 a re me ae 58,584 ,292 
In 1854 ae ed sat a 97,184,726 
In 1859 : Sue i, 130,440,427 


Showing in this branch of our Export Trade alone, during the last five years, an 
average annual increase of upwards of Six Millions and a half sterling. 

Of the value of the Foreign and Colonial produce exported from this country 
no account was taken till 1854. In that year the amount returned was £18,648,978. 
in 1858 this was £23,174,023: showing an average increase of more than One 
Million sterling per annum. 


The Shipping clearing out, with Cargoes, from the Ports of the United King- 
dom, in the Porsign and Colonial Trade alone, had an aggregate burden— 


In 1834 of yp ea a 2,185,099 tons 
In 1844 of Be ae a 5,297,168 ,, 
In 1854 of oe a es D,b07,721 42 
In 1859 of M Fe .- 10,242,624 ,, 


Showing an increase of nearly five-fold in the last Twenty-five years. 

. Again, the Shipping cleared out from British ports in the Coasting Trade, 
which in 1834 amounted to 10,334,249 tons, had in 1859, notwithstanding the 
transfer of much of this Trade to our Railways, increased to 16,509,471 tons. 

During the last Ten years, a very lucrative field for Marine Insurance has been 
opened by the immense increase in the importation of the precious metals to this 
country, and their exportation to other parts of the world. In 1859, the Bullion 
Trade, so far as it appears in the Official Returns (which take no account of 
the me reels of gold passing by private hands), had risen to the amount of 
272,758,980. 7 

_ By calculations based on these and other Accounts of the Board of Trade, it 
a that the field of Marine Insurance is extending at the rate of at least 
Filteen Millions sterling per annum, 


Our Commerce having thus largely outgrown the means provided for its pro- 
tection against Maritime Risks, it has been determined to form the Thames and 
Mersey Company, with a Board at each of the three great Centres of our Commerce, 
so as to afford, in each locality, the same facilities for the immediate transaction 
of business on a large scale. 


These facilities will, by combining the operations of London and Lancashire, — 
extend the basis of Average, secure a corresponding increase of stability, and pro- 
portionately improve the prospect of return from the Capital embarked, 


A very lucrative business, which has hitherto been diverted into other channels, 
and imperfectly transacted, will be thus retained in the localities to which it 
naturally belongs; while Insurers resident in these Districts may, by becoming 


Shareholders, secure for themselves a portion of the Profits which now pass into 
other hands. 


The Directors have spared no exertions in securing the services of thoroughly 
competent and experienced Underwriters and other Officers, 

Until Parliament shall extend to Insurance Companies the privilege already 
granted to every other description of Joint Stock Company, the Policies will, in 
accordance with the long-established practice of the London Offices, be so framed 
as to limit the liability of each Shareholder to the amount of his Shares. 


Applications for Shares must be accompanied with a Banker's receipt for £1 
per Blase: in part payment of the Deposit of £2 per Share. Should the amount 
so paid exceed £2 per Share on the number allotted, the surplus will be ‘returned ; 
but if it falls short, the balance must be paid on Allotment, or in default the Allot- 
ment will be cancelled. If no Allotment be made the Deposit will be returned 
without deduction. 

Applications for Shares, fin the form annexed,] may be sent through any of the 
Bankers or Brokers to the Company; from whom copies of the Prospectus, and 
Forms of Application, may be had. 


May, 1860. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE THAMES AND MERSEY 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ , L hereby request that 
you will allot me Shares of £20 each, in the ‘‘ Thames and Mersey 


Marine Insurance Company,’’ and I hereby agree to accept such Shares, or any 
smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the remainder of the Deposit 
of £2 on the Shares allotted, and to sign the Articles of Association when required. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Name in full 


Address in full —_ 
Date 


RECEIVED the day of 1860, on account of the Directors of the 
Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Company, from 


the sum of 


ieee cares seni ete pace iptv ss oa sles anim Re phe psn 


being the Deposit made in accordance with the terms of the Prospeet 
for an Allotment of Shares in the undertaking. 


us On an application 


Bankers, 


i} 


iN 


ROCKLIFF BROS. LTD:, 44 CASTLE STREET 
LIVERPOOL 


C0285 5321 


